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Making Bobby Jones learn the procedure of the Municipal Court, or 
memorize the Constitution, will never teach him a due regard for the lives and 
property of his neighbors, or keep him from violating the traffic laws when he 


drives the family car. But 


Hill’s Community Life and Civic Problems 


will show him what it means to be a member of the community and it will go a 
long way towards making him socially minded. 


This book combines the essentials of civics, sociology, and economics. 


It starts 


high school boys and girls on the high road to intelligent citizenship. 


Two Representative College Texts in the Social Sciences 


National Government in the United States 


State and Municipal Government of the United States 


By Everett Kimball, Professor of Government, Smith College 


Ginn and Company, Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago London Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus San Francisco 




















OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 


Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems (New Edition). 416 pages. $1.48 


An elementary text of unusual clearness which 
gives a broad survey of the field and also discusses 
many concrete problems of social reconstruction. 
The new edition takes account of the sociological 
changes brought about by the war. 





Finch’s Everyday Civics. 326 pages. $1.20 
The definite training for citizenship which this 
book gives is made attractive and impressive to boys 
and girls because it is related to their daily life and 
interests. Organized as a club, the class learns the 
principles of government through experience. 


Garner’s Government in the United States. 
Illustrated. 432 pages. $1.40 
This popular textbook includes recent govern 
mental problems of interest and importance, and 
devotes an unusual amount of space to a practical 
account of the workings of our government. 


Laughlin’s Elements of Political Economy. 
408 pages. $1.40 
The elementary principles of political economy 
are here presented so simply and clearly that they 
can be grasped by high school pupils. Practical 
questions and problems are a feature of the book 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago UHoston Atlanta 








Texts That Train 
For Intelligent Citizenship 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU, Ph. D. 


PREPARING FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 


Trains the pupil to feel the responsibilities 
which they, as citizens, owe the community. 
and to appreciate the ideals upon which this 
nation was founded.—$1.32. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Trains in everyday citizenship.—Gives 
emphasis to the activities of government.— 
Is both logical and pedagogical in presenta- 
tion of the subject. — $1.80. 


Both texts are extensively illustrated with pictures 
carefully chosen to visualize the matter of the text 
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Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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HISTORY “TEACHING TOOLS” 


that make the teacher’s efforts more effective | 





MAPS by WEBSTER, KNOWLTON and HAZEN 


to illustrate and visualize 


ANCIENT, AND MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
| EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A new comprehensive series of forty-four maps, size 50x 38 inches, that have won the 
unqualified approval of history teachers wherever shown or used. The outstanding features 
of these maps are historical accuracy, visibility, and beauty of colors. Special 32 page 
descriptive booklet No. H 22 sent on request. 


MAPS by ALBERT H. SANFORD 


OF THE LACROSSE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, (WIS.) 
to illustrate and visualize | 








AMERICAN HISTORY 


This series of 32 large maps, size 38 x 48 inches, has long been the accepted standard set 
of maps for teaching American History. Thousands of sets now in use. Complete descriptive 
booklet No. A 22 with maps in colors on request. 


SPECIAL HISTORY MAPS AND OTHER AIDS 


Baldamus-Schwabe Extra Large History Maps. Johnston’s English History Maps. 
Kampen’s Large Size Ancient History Maps. Blackboard Outline Maps. 
Spruner-Bretschneider European History Maps. Desk Outline Maps, 

Johnston's Ancient History Maps. History Pictures. 

Johnston's European History Maps. History Atlases. | | 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO., Publishers of Better History Maps 


2249-53 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Active Sales territory open for competent representatives 











REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Please send me information, booklets or cataiogs as checked below : 
(} Booklet No. H 22 about the Webster, Knowlton, _) Special catalog No. H 213 covering Special History 








Hazen History Maps. Maps and other aids. 

() Booklet No. A22 about the Sanford American [ Information about History Pictures for Ancient 
History Maps. and Medieval and Modern History. 
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Are You Planning Your Work 
for the School Year, 1923-1924? 


Then let THE HistoriIcAL OUTLOOK help you with each month’s work. Its prac 
tical articles drawn from the experience of the most successful teachers will be of daily 
utility. Its book reviews and bibliographical aids will help you in the assignment of 
classwork. Its general articles will show you what scientific workers in the fields of 
history and the social sciences are doing. 


Important Features of the Fall Numbers of 


The Historical Outlook 


Many features will make the coming issues of the magazine the best in its history of 
fourteen years :— 


Professor W. S. Monroe will continue his Discussion of Examinations, showing 
how they can be improved, and giving illustrations of old and new types of examina- 
tions. 


The paper on The Budget, appearing in this number, will be followed by others in 
the series of the National Municipal League. 


Several articles will treat of the Social Studies in Junior High Schools, as well as in 
Senior Schools. 


A Monthly Summary of Current Events will start in the October issue, and it is 
believed this will be of value to all teachers of the social studies. 


The December /ssue will be an enlarged one devoted to the activities and results 
of the work of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is Two Dollars a Year (nine numbers) ; by adding fifty 
cents to this price, subscribers may be enrolled as members of the National Council for 
the Social Studies (History, Government, Economics, Sociology and Geography ) 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1619 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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The Greatest Advance in Text Book Making 


Since the Days of Comenius 


and His First Pictured Books 


The reduced facsimile page reproduced 
here is illustrative of the method of pre- 
sentation followed in a remarkable new 
series of Visual Education Text Books for 
the Social Studies: 


We and Our Government 
By JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS 
Research Professor of Government and Public 
Administration, New York University 
And RUFUS DANIEL SMITH 
Associale Professor of Public Economy, 
New York University 


$1.50 


We and Our Work 
By JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON 


Dean and Professor of Political Economy and Finance, 
New York University 


$2.15 


We and Our History 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor of Government in Harvard University 





the old-fashioned text book has led many 
revolutionize text book making. 


teaching.”’ ‘‘ Pictures are time-savers,”’ 
would take much longer to tell to the ear. 
not say ‘in one eye and out the other.’ ”’ 
educator has written: 


civics as a possibility. Your book is destined 





Reduced facsimile page of ‘* We and Our Work” 





Ready June 15th 


The tremendous gain which this method 
represents over the manner of presentation in 


of our foremost educators to predict that it will 
“Tt is as far ahead 
as the problem method is in advance of the ‘question and answer’ 
says another ; 


‘of the other texts in its field 
system of class-room 
“they represent to the eye what it 
We say ‘in one ear and out the other,’ but we do 
Speaking of “* We and Our Government,”’ another 


, says one, 


‘Until seeing what this book represents in the way particularly of 
illustrative features, I should scarcely have believed such an accomplishment in the subject of 


to render an exceptionally valuable service both 


to civic education and to education in general.” 





A Department of Boni 
61 WEST 48th STREET 





Send for full information to 


THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 


and Liveright, Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| THE STORY OF MANKIND 


| | SCHOOL EDITION 


By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


‘*From a perusal of the volume one gets a vivid impression of 
all the most important happenings in the world since the earliest 
dawn up to our complex life of today. It is an enthralling story, 
of which no one should be ignorant.”’ 


‘*It makes history read with charm and fascination.”’ 


‘* It is well written in simple language, embellished with many 
pictures and so concise that it places no great tax on the student.”’ 


That ‘The Story of Mankind,’ was the most 
important children’s book published in 1921 was the 
verdict of members of the Children’s Librarian’s Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. Out of 
two hundred twelve ballots received by the chairman 
of that section, one hundred sixty-three were for this 
book; and no other book received more than twenty- 
two votes. In accordance with this’ vote, the 
Children’s Librarian’s Section at Detroit awarded the | 
John Newberry Medal to Mr. Van Loon. | 





477 pages Profusely illustrated PRICE $2.20 


Write for descriptive circular 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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An Hour in the Renaissance 


BY PROFESSOR ERNEST H. WILKINS, DEPARTMENT OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


[My colleague, Professor J. W. Thompson, sug- 
gests to me that readers of Tur Historica, OuTLooKk 
may be interested in the following sketch, as illus- 
trating a device which might perhaps be employed to 
advantage by teachers of history in various connec- 
tions. The sketch was prepared this winter for the 
last meeting of a coéperative course called “Survey 
of the Renaissance,” which is given in alternate years 
in the University of Chicago. The course, in which 
twenty lecturers participate, covers the life of Western 
and Central Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in the economic, social, political, religious, 
and intellectual fields. The treatment of the intel- 
lectual life includes the Advancement and Diffusion 
of Knowledge (Humanism, Voyages of Discovery, 
Science, Philosophy, Education, the Invention of 
Printing) and the Fine Arts (Architecture, Sculpture, 
Music, Painting, Literature). The course was taken 
this year by sixty students, representing many differ- 
ent departments of the University. ] 


It is now 2.30 P. M., March 16, 1923. By way 
of conclusion to our “Survey of the Renaissance’”’ I 
am going to try to give you a survey of what was 
going on in Europe just four hundred years ago, in 
the hour beginning at 2.30 P. M., March 16, 1523. 
My purpose in so doing is twofold. I want to leave 
with you a sense of the reality of the persons and 
the conditions of the Renaissance, and I want to 
leave with you a sense of the interwoven coéxistence 
of the many interests we have considered. As you 
will soon see, I am letting imagination play freely 
around historic facts; but nothing I shall say is incon- 
sistent with the historic or biographic records readily 
accessible to me; and there is some specific basis for 
every element in the survey. 

At half-past two on the afternoon of March 16, 
1523, in a cold, bare room of the Vatican palace in 
Rome, the Flemish Pope, Adrian VI, sat alone, wrest- 
ling with the troubles that were overwhelming him. 
From the walls before him he had banished the rich 
tapestries of Leo X, and the table by which he sat 
bore great vellum folios, his beloved theological 
treatises, in place of the costly trinkets that had been 
there but two years before; from the Vatican itself 
he had banished the cardinals for whom it had been 
a luxurious residence; but it was no such easy task to 
rid the whole Christian church of paganism, of 
simony, of corruption. There were enemies without 


and within: the Turks had captured Rhodes; that 
pestilential German monk, Martin Luther, was still at 
liberty, and the Protestant heresy was spreading 
apace. 

As the Pope sat bowed in meditation his Flemish 
familiar, Enkenvoert, knocked to announce the ambas- 
sador of the Emperor Charles V. Wearily the Pope 
gave the sign that the ambassador be.admitted, and 
wearily he listened to the argument that Pope should 
join Emperor in league against the French king. But 
the ambassador’s cunning, scarcely sufficient to conceal 
his scorn for the incompetent dreamer, could win no 
answer save: “We shall see, we shall see.” 

Meanwhile, amid the great unfinished piers of the 
new St. Peter’s, the architect Peruzzi paced back and 
forth, debating within himself whether it were wiser 
to keep to Bramante’s plan, whereby the church would 
have the form of a Greek cross, all parts grouped 
equally about a central dome, or to revert to the 
traditional plan of the Latin cross, with a long nave. 
Then, too, he wondered, if the sale of indulgences 
should stop, where would the money come from to 
pay builders—and architect? Would not St. Peter’s 
be abandoned too, like every other costly enterprise? 

Across the Tiber, in a dark wineshop, the poet 
Berni, with an empty fiasco before him, was holding 
forth to a sympathetic group on the incredible nig- 
gardliness of a pope who could not even speak Italian, 
and hated every form of art. He wanted to have the 
frescoes of Michelangelo scraped from the Sistine 
ceiling, so they said! And this in the very Rome that 
had been of late so glorious! Where now the merry 
company of painters, goldsmiths, poets, scholars, 
sculptors and buffoons that had been wont to meet 
»bout this very table! Then, the creative glow upon 
him, the poet improvised, with the excited comments 
of his listeners for punctuation, a bitter pasquinade 
wherein papa rhymed with rapa and Adriano with 
villano. 

At Frascati, in the Alban hills, in a sunlit cloister 
carden, the humanist Vida was tranquilly at work on 
the Christias, his Latin epic on the life of Christ. 

At Naples, the court of the Spanish governor was 
watching with much gusto the performance in Spanish 
of a farcical eclogue by the Spaniard, Torres Naharro. 
Near by, from his villa at Posilipo, the poet San- 
nazaro, looking beyond his terrace over the bay, 
watched the crested waves dancing toward the shore, 
and listened to their pulsing laughter on the rocky 
beach below, till he fancied them a troop of sea 
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nymphs at play, and their laughter sang itself into 
the rhythm of the hexameter. 

On a painter’s scaffolding set against the wall in 
a church in the little Umbrian town of Fontignano, 
the white-haired Perugino, an unfinished fresco of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds before him, withdrew his 
tired arm from the lines of a hill in the distant back- 
ground, and laid down the brush—which he was 
destined never to ply again. 

In Florence, in the bottega of Michelangelo, among 
unfinished statues and near a great table whereon lay 
sketches in confusion—some of them with verses 
scrawled upon them—the sculptor stood, silent, arms 
folded, before the Moses; then touched it quickly 
with the chisel; then drew back again, dissatisfied and 
resolute, by the sheer power of will transferring his 
own great vigor, his own mighty sense of justice, 
into the marble being whom he was summoning to life. 

In a goldsmith’s shop by the Arno young Benvenuto 
Cellini was working on a belt in embossed silver for 
the wife of Raffaello Lapaccini. A fellow workman 
unfortunately ventured a critical remark, and before 
long was fleeing down the street, chased by the irate 
Benvenuto, dagger in hand. 

In a tavern at San Casciano, to the south of Flor- 
ence, Machiavelli was playing tric trac with the 
innkeeper, the miller, and the baker. They made 
their bets with eager caution at a penny a point, and 
played the worn cards in noisy triumph or disgust. 
Now and then Machiavelli looked through the window 
to the north, imagined in the distance the sunlit 
battlements of the Palazzo Vecchio, and sighed. 

Up in the wild mountains of the Garfagnana, a 
score of bandits, ambushed in a wooded pass, swords 
drawn and ready for the fray, listened to the hoof- 
beats of an unknown approaching company. But as 
the riders came into sight the leader of the bandits 
bade his followers drop their arms, for at the head 
of the little company rode the poet, Lodovico Ariosto, 
then governor of the Garfagnana, and so beloved, even 
of those on whom the weight of his justice fell, that 
none would do him harm. 

Beyond the Apennines, in Ferrara, the lords and 
ladies of the court were merrily playing the game of 
“Ships,” wherein each lady, having had two gentle- 
men assigned to her, was required to tell, with reasons, 
which of them, in case of shipwreck, she would cause 
to be saved, and which she would let drown. Lady 
Violante, having just thrown overboard the Duke 
Alfonso, was adjudged to have incurred a forfeit, and 
recited, therefore, Petrarch’s sonnet, Passa la nave 
mia colma d’oblio. Singers were then brought in, 
who gave a five-part madrigal recently composed by 
the Flemish musician Adrian Willaert. 

In Parma, on a scaffolding high in the dome of 
San Giovanni, the painter Correggio, at work on the 
fresco of the Ascension, was just putting in the cheek 
of a cherub. 


In Mantua, in a quiet room of the Gonzaga palace, 
Castiglione was revising, with the utmost care, the 
passage in the fourth book of the Cortegiano in praise 
of Platonic love, supposed to be uttered by Bembo. 


And Bembo, in his villa garden outside of Padua, 
was holding literary court, and gently repressing the 
unorthodox enthusiasms of Sperone Speroni, the pre 
cocious professor of logic in the University. 

In Vicenza, Trissino was working out a new system 
of phonetic spelling; and Luigi da Porto was whiling 
away the time rewriting an old story of love and 
death. To his hero and heroine he gave new names: 
Romeo and Giulietta. 

In Venice, a ship had just come in from the Fast, 
laden with silks and rugs; and on the Piazzetta the 
captain was talking excitedly with the owners, telling 
of a fight with a Turkish ship which they had beaten 
off, and of the steadily increasing need in commercial 
venturing of that new-fangled thing they called 
marine insurance. German merchants were on hand 
for a look at the cargo. In the great square nearby 
a crowd was gathered around two. shrill-voiced 
mountebanks who were enacting a farcical dialogue; 
and in a bookshop at one side of the piazza, the shop 
of Gregorio de’ Gregori, a little group of gentlemen 
were making eager purchase of copies of a new pocket 
Petrarch, published that very morning. Two of them 
walked away together to the bottega of Titian, where 
opposite easels bore a Madonna and a great Baccha- 
nalian scene. And the painter, at work just then on 
drawings for a figure of St. Christopher, stopped to 
talk with them of color and of chiaroscuro, and traced 
fondly the rippling light in the golden hair of a head 
he had just finished. 

In Milan, friar Matteo Bandello was reading to a 
courtly group a recently composed novella recounting 
the sad story of one Othello and his faithful but 
distrusted wife. 

Across the Alps, in Basle, in a room above the shop 
of the printer Froben, Holbein was painting the 
portrait of Erasmus, who sat calmly writing at his 
desk, wearing a dark cap and a fur-lined coat. 
Holbein stood at the other side of the little room, so 
that he saw the scholar’s head in its keen profile; but 
every now and then, as some vivid idea flashed through 
his fertile brain, Erasmus turned to the painter with 
a quizzical smile on his thin lips. 

Luther, at Wittenberg, menaced by the increasing 
wrath of the papacy, dismayed by the fanatic excess 
of some of his own followers, turned in a mood of 
discouragement to his Bible, opened to a psalm that 
gave him strength, and as he rose found ringing in 
his mind the words: “Fin feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

In Nuremberg, the shoemaker Hans Sachs was 
wondering, as he tapped away, what story of Boccaccio 
he should use for his next Shrovetide drama; and in 
a shop around the corner, Albrecht Diirer, bent over 
a copper plate, was graving the lines of the robe of 
St. Bartholomew. 

In Frauenburg, Nicholas Copernicus, compass in 
hand, was eagerly at work on a complicated astronom 
ical drawing. A knock came at the door; and he 


was quick to put his papers out of sight before he 
answered. 

In Paris, Francis I was receiving in secret audience 
the Florentine poet Luigi Alamanni, recently banished 
he Italian urged 


for conspiracy against the Medici. 
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an immediate campaign for the freedom of Florence, 
and found a ready listener in the king. The audience 
over, Alamanni withdrew, to talk of Petrarch and of 
Bembo with his new-found friend Marot. 

Meanwhile, in the Collége de la Marche, Mathurin 
Cordier was giving kindly welcome to the fourteen- 
year-old Jean Calvin, just come to Paris to take up 
his studies. 

In the castle of Alencon, the king’s sister Margaret 
sat with certain of her friends. Their talk passed 
to the envied brilliance of Italian letters, and thence 
to the doctrine of Platonic love as set forth by 
Ficino in the little book so dear to Margaret. Would 
ever poetry and learning flourish in France as they 
did in Italy? Someone spoke hopefully of a novice 
in a convent of the Cordeliers, already noted for his 
brilliance in the study of Greek, one Francois Rabelais 
by name. 

And there was talk of Rabelais as well by two 
grumbling friars in the kitchen of that same convent. 
“Quelle mousche l’a picqué?” said one. “Il ne fait 
rien qu’ estudier depuis je ne scay quand. Je n’ 
estudie point, de ma part.”” And the other, assenting, 
said, ‘““Nostre feu abbé disoit que c’est une chose 
monstrueuse voir un moine savant.” 

The Emperor Charles V, in the palace at Val- 
ladolid, was reading despatches recently handed him 
from the Constable de Bourbon. They proffered 
treachery; and the Emperor, looking up at a young 
knight who stood by the arched window, felt aged 
and ashamed, for he knew that in the eager heart of 
Garcilaso de la Vega, brilliant in poetry and in music 
as in combat, there burned the high resolve to lead 
a life as chivalric as that of Amadis of Gaul. 

In the harbor of Barcelona, a ship just setting sail 
bore the gaunt figure of Ignatius Loyola on his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

In London, Henry VIII, all queens and Protest- 
ants forgot, was cheerily devising a right plaintive 
tune to the words: ‘““Pastyme with good company.” 

In Hampton Court, Cardinal Wolsey, the true ruler 
of the realm, was laying plans for the levying of a 
new and heavy tax on clergy and on laity alike for 
the prosecution of the war in France. 

Sir Thomas More, but newly returned from Calais, 
and glad in the knowledge that he was to be made 
Speaker of the Parliament soon to be convened, stood 
in the garden of his home in Chelsea, the birds feeding 
from his hand. 

Far across the seas, in the City of Mexico, 
Hernando Cortez, the Conqueror, stood with a group 
of officials in the Plaza Mayor of the swiftly recon- 
structed city, turning now to the growing mass of the 
great cathedral, now to the rising walls of his own 
fortress-palace. Eagerly he talked with his compan- 
ions of his great desire to find a strait through the 
land, either to north or south, whereby the ships of 
Spain might sail on to the Indian Ocean. And a 
swarthy sailor, just returned from a voyage to the 
north, told of meeting Indians who asserted the 
existence of a great river, never yet seen by white 
men. “Missi Sepe,” they called it—‘“Father of the 
Waters.” 


The Sneer Method in the Teaching of 
History 


BY JAMES SULLIVAN, PH. D., STATE HISTORIAN 
OF NEW YORK 


In America there is no cheaper and easier way to 
win the plaudits of the students in the college history 
class room than by sneering at some national character 
or institution, or anything else which up to the time 
the students have revered and respected. The sneer 
is not always conveyed in the exact words of the 
lecturer or teacher, but is frequently to be found in 
the tone of the voice and the expression of the face. 
Skillfully managed, the exact words of the instructor, 
when they appear in print, can even be called unim- 
peachably patriotic. 


For those who are ambitious to use the sneer we 
would recommend the following recipe: Take one 
George Washington (Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, or 
any other national character may be substituted), add 
a few cuss words from Monmouth, or some soft 
buzzing slander from Paris, or a few untidy slippers 
from Monticello, or a few questionable stories of office 
seekers from Illinois. Mix well with sneers and sly 
innuendoes. Serve with a knowing and superior 
smile. This recipe is guaranteed to bring at least 
giggles of merriment from the students who will act 
as if they had just had a revelation of some naughty 
secrets comparable to those in an unexpurgated edition 
of the Arabian Nights. Sometimes the instructor has 
been known to get a good loud guffaw. 


N. B.—Do not be over meticulous about selecting 
your facts and, above all things, do not try to mix in 
facts which might give the students two sides of the 
question. These are fatal and the teacher is warned 
that he will not get even a smile if he tries such 
methods. 

The sneer, as a method of teaching history, takes 
rank with those of the laboratory, source, project and 
socialized recitation. In fact, its users proclaim it as 
superior to any one of those. Long experience has 
shown, however, that it is not at all effective if char- 
acters from other countries are substituted. Interna- 
tional comity is disturbed by such selections and it is 
therefore just as well to confine yourselves to Amer- 
ican subjects. 

Atmosphere and psychic elements have much to do 
with the success of the recipe. You should therefore 
eliminate from your mental subconsciousness any such 
old-fashioned notions implied in the following or your 
experiment will be a failure. 

Never say, much less feel, that you love your coun- 
try. (N. B.—It is much more effective to love the 
invisible or some country you have never seen or heard 
about.) Be sure to keep before your students that 
your country and its leaders are always in the wrong. 

Don’t let your students suspect that you admire our 
institutions. Let them believe constantly that they 
ought all to be junked and their places taken by those 
borrowed from other countries or from nowhere. 


To show any reverence or respect for men who have 
been prominent in American history is fatal. Harp 
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on their shortcomings at all times and never mention 
their virtues. Make them out as always actuated by 
sordid and selfish motives. 

Never praise anything in America. Always abase 
yourself and your country like a medieval flagellant. 

Collect as many freak and radical ideas as possible 
and your students will look at you with awe as you 
cross the campus. 

The younger your pupils the more naked and 


unspeakable truths must you give them. Forget 


entirely the paraphrase: “Oh Truth what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” 

Select a textbook whose author believes he has a 
mission in life to exploit his own pet political, relig 
ious, industrial and social theories. Get one as biased 
as possible. Never correct it even if you feel it is 
wrong. Always go it one better. 


Above all things, don’t try to be impartial. Be a. 


good red-hot propagandist. Be a fire-eater. 

If you follow these suggestions carefully there is 
no doubt that your sneer method in history will be 
a howling success. 


The Budget 


BY LUTHER GULICK, PH.D., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION ; 


ASSISTED BY W. I 


This paper is one of four (the others dealing with The 
Short Ballot; The Elements of a Constitution, and The 
City Manager) being issued by the National Municipal 
League to aid teachers in the upper years of the High 
Schools to present to their pupils some of the leading con 
structive ideas of political reform with the least effort 
The pamphlets will be sold to teachers or schools at a 

rice to cover the actual cost of printing. Each of them 
as been prepared by a specialist in coéperation with « 
high po wy teacher of lang experience. 

The National Municipal League was founded in 1894 
Its president is Henry M. Waite, first City Manager of 
Dayton. His predecessor was Charles E. Hughes, now 
Secretary of State. The League is absolutely non-partisan 
It never indulges in personalities. It is a national organi 
zation equipped to help the states, cities, and counties draft 
their constitutions and charters, resolve their tax and 


budget difficulties, improve the administration of justice. 
and generally to meet our public problems in the light of 


the best scientific knowledge. It has issued many exceed 
ingly helpful documents such as the Model City Charter. 
Model State Constitution, and a Model Election System 
Your inquiries are invited by Secretary H. W. Dodds. 
The National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York 
City. Having been a successful teacher of government for 
a number of years he understands our problems. The 
League will be glad to send you sample documents and 
other literature. Enoar Dawson. 


What is a Budget? 

A budget is an official plan for running the finances 
of the government for a year. It shows what work 
the government is going to do, how much this will 
cost, and where the money is to come from to meet 
these expenses. Whenever a unit of government, such 
as a city, a state, or a nation has a budget, we say that 
it is using the budget system. 

Budget Systems Almost Everywhere 

All of the great nations of the world have budget 
systems. England has had a budget since about 1787, 
and France since 1831. The United States adopted 
the budget system for the national government in 
1921. At that time most of the states of the Union 
and all of the big cities and a great many of the small 
cities were already using budgets. Most of these had 
been adopted since 1910. There are still many county 
governments, and some cities, that do not have the 
budget system. 


. RICE, BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


How the Budget is Made and Adopted 


There are three steps in drawing up and adopting 
a budget. First is the preparation of the estimates. 
This is done several months before the beginning of 
the year by someone in each department who knows 
all about the work of the department and about the 
work it must do during the coming year. He figures 
out how much it will cost to pay salaries and to buy 
all the things that the department needs. There is 
usually some new work which he thinks should be 
undertaken. This may require the appointment of 
additional assistants and the purchase of new equip 
ment. He adds these costs to his estimates. Any 
important change from the previous year is explained 
briefly. The head of the department then goes over 
the estimates and adjusts them to suit his ideas. In 
a small department, he makes the estimates himself. 
These estimates are worked out on blanks that are the 
same for all of the departments. 

The second step in the preparation of the budget 
is the revision of departmental estimates. All of the 
expenditure estimates are gathered from the depart 
ments and turned over to a single authority whose 
business it is to see that the estimate blanks are 
correctly made out, that the amount requested is 
necessary and that the grand total for all of the 
departments does not require a higher tax rate than 
the people are willing to pay. Almost always, large 
reductions have to be made in the estimates of the 
departments to bring the total within the available 
revenues under a reasonable tax rate. It is easy for 
department heads to think of ways to spend money 
because they are thinking of service and accomplish 
ments and not of tax rates. The budget revising 
authority has to think of both. When he finds it 
necessary to make reductions, he talks it over with the 
department head. The chief financial officer sends in 


an estimate of the revenue of the government from 
the permanent taxes and from other regular sources 
such as licenses, fees, fines and the sale of commodities 
If the total from these permanent sources 
of revenue is not enough to meet the total estimated 
expenditures, the balance must be made up by a tax 
levy, by increasing existing taxes, or by finding other 


or services. 
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sources of revenue. Usually there is at least one tax, 
the rate for which is fixed every year to balance the 
budget. ‘This is called an elastic source of revenue, 
because it can stretch or contract to meet the needs. 
In American citics and in most states the property 
tax is the elastic source of revenue. The rate goes 
up if the budget goes up. 

In our national government the budget revising 
authority is the Budget Director. He is appointed by 
the President and talks over all the important ques- 
tions with the President. When the expenditure 
estimates are all revised, they are printed with the 
revenue estimates in a single document. This docu- 
ment is known as the President’s budget. In most 
states the budget revising authority is an appointee 
of the Governor, and when the budget is printed it 
is the Governor's budget. In some states, a board of 
officials or a committee from the legislature is the 
revising authority. In cities, the Mayor or his chief 
financial officer usually revises the estimates and draws 
up the budget. In the larger cities of New York 
State, the Board of Estimates makes the budget. In 
Syracuse the Mayor has an assistant who does the 
same work there that the Budget Director does in 
Washington. In a city with the council-manager 
form of government, the City Manager draws up the 
budget. When the executive is responsible for revis 
ing the budget, it is called an “executive budget.”’ 
Where a legislative committee is responsible, it is 
called a “legislative budget.” 

After the budget has been prepared, the third and 
last step is the consideration and adoption of the bud- 
get. The official plan for running the government is 
now submitted to the people and to their representa- 
tives in the Congress, the Legislature or the Council. 
Sometimes public hearings are held before the budget 
is formally turned over to the legislative branch, and 
usually hearings are held by the legislative committee 
which is responsible for carefully examining the 
budget. The people do not actually vote on the 
budget, but what they think and say, and what the 
newspapers suggest, has a great deal to do with the 
action of the people’s representatives. As a result of 
all the examination and discussion, the Legislature 
usually finds some changes that need to be made in 
the budget. Certain members of the legislative body 
may not agree with the President, the Governor, or 
the Mayor. These differences of opinion are fought 
out in the Legislature and in the newspapers. After 
time has been given for full discussion, the questions 
are put to a vote in the legislative body and the budget 
is then adopted with or without changes. 

While the public -discussion and the legislative 
debate deal with the budget, the legislative representa- 
tives do not as a matter of fact vote on the budget. 
The budget contains a great deal of comparative and 
statistical information which it would be absurd to 
vote on. That part of the budget which has to do 
with the plans for expenditure is taken out of the 
budget and drawn up in the form of a bill or 
ordinance which authorizes the departments to spend 
specific sums of money for specified purposes during 
the coming year. This is known as the appropriation 


measure. That part of the budget which deals with 
changes in revenue laws or ordinances and with the 
tax rate is taken from the budget and drawn up in 
various bills or ordinances known as revenue bills and 
ordinances and the tax levy ordinance. The Legis- 
lature votes on these bills and ordinances. When 
these have been adopted, they are, for the coming year, 
the working orders issued to the executive officials. 

There is one more important point to notice about 
appropriations. The appropriation bill or ordinance 
does not contain all the same detailed itemization 
which the budget contains. For example, the budget 
will show, under the police department, the salary of 
the chief, the number of captains with their salaries, 
the number of sergeants with their salaries, the num- 
ber of patrolmen with their salaries. In the appro- 
priation bill or ordinance, there would be just one 
item to cover all the “salaries” in the police depart- 
ment. In the budget, the estimates would show in 
great detail what supplies the department needed; in 
the appropriation there would be just one lump sum 
for “supplies.” This allows the man in each depart- 
ment whom we hold responsible for results consider- 
able latitude in spending the amounts allotted him. 


Managing the Government in Accordance with the 

Budget 

When the budget has been adopted in the form of 
appropriations and revenue measures, it is then the 
job of the government officials to carry on the work 
of the government in accordance with the plan 
adopted. Accurate accounts have to be kept to see 
that the expenditures are kept within the amounts 
appropriated. The chief of the fire department has 
to watch his expenditures each month to see that he 
is not using up more than a twelfth of his appropria- 
tion for salaries, because, if he is, it means that he 
will exceed his allowance before the end of the year. 
Except in very unusual circumstances, such as an 
epidemic, a flood, a conflagration, or war, every depart- 
ment is compelled to keep within its budget appro- 
priation for the entire year. The official who is 
responsible for keeping the accounts and seeing that 
appropriations are not exceeded is generally known as 
the Comptroller or Auditor. His reports show whether 
the working orders have been carried out by the 
officials. He furnishes also most of the comparative 
information which is used in preparing the next year’s 
budget. 


What a Budget Contains 


It is important to consider in more detail what 
material is in the budget. The budget must contain 
enough information so that the officials and the public 
can answer the following questions: 

1——What work is the government planning to do? 

2——-What department, institution or office is to be 
immediately responsible for doing the work? 

8—What will the cost of the work be? 

4—How is this cost to be met? 

These questions must be answered before the budget 
can be adopted and the working orders can be issued 
to the government. 
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The first three questions are answered in the budget 
estimates of expenditures, while the fourth question is 
answered in the budget estimate of revenues. 


Expenditure Estimates 


Estimates of expenditures are carefully classified 
and arranged in the budget so as to make it easier to 
understand them and to decide what ought to be done. 
In the first place, the estimates for each separate 
department, institution or office are shown separately. 
All-the expenditure estimates for the department of 
health, for example, are together. This makes it 
possible to see how much work is going to be done 
by each department and who is to be responsible for 
this undertaking. 


In the second place, the estimates of each depart- 
ment are divided to show the kind of expenditure 
involved. It is generally said that there are four 
kinds or characters of expenditure. These are: (1) 
the general running expenses of the departments— 
these are called “current expenses’; (2) the expenses 
for permanent improvements, such as the purchase of 
land, the construction of buildings, and the laying of 
“capital outlays”; (3) the payments which the gov 
ernmental authorities have to make whatever else they 
do, such as the payment of pensions which the city 
has promised, and the payment of interest on the debt. 
These are called “fixed charges”; (4) expenditures 
to be incurred for the reduction of the debt either 
through contributions to sinking funds or through the 
redemption of bonds. These are called “redemption 
of debt.” Sometimes the expenditures are divided 
into more classes, but these classes are usually 
sufficient. This classification of the departmental 
estimates by character is necessary in order to work 
out a wise policy for financing the expenditures. It 
is bad policy for an individual to borrow money to 
pay the grocer and other ordinary living expenses 
but it may be very prudent to borrow money to buy 
a house. Just so with a government, it is an unsound 
policy to meet current expenses and fixed charges from 
borrowings, while the acquisition and improvement of 
property may be financed legitimately in this way. 
The classification of expenditures by character makes 
it possible for everyone to be sure that the plans for 
meeting expenses are reasonable and sound. 


In the third place, the expenditure estimates are 
separated to show the thing or object for which the 
money goes, such as printing, rent, interest, salaries, 
land and supplies. Classification by objects helps 
especially in measuring the amount of work planned, 
in comparing costs and in studying the details of 
estimates. 


Comparative Information 


One very important part of a budget is the com 
parative information it contains. For example, if the 
budget makes an estimate of $2,000 for gasoline for 
the fire engines, how would the average member of 
the council or the voter know whether that was too 
much, too little, or about right? Before deciding he 
would want to know how much the fire department 


spent for gasoline for each of the last two years, how 
many gallons of gasoline the expenditure purchased, 
whether there were to be more fire engines the coming 
year, and whether the growth of the city required the 
engines to cover more miles each year. In a satis- 
factory budget, just such information is presented 
either in columns parallel to the estimate or in a 
column of “remarks.” In the case of salaries, the 
parallel columns show salary rates in previous years; 
in the case of office supplies, the parallel columns show 
the amounts purchased; in the case of food for hos 
pitals, the columns sometimes show separately the 
costs for cereals and breadstuffs, dairy products, 
fruits, meat, etc., indicating the cost per pound, per 
can, or per barrel. Estimates for coal show not only 
the amount in dollars, but the cost per ton. In the 
case of street cleaning, the cost per square yard of 
pavement cleaned is indicated, and similarly in 
garbage removal, the cost per ton. Hospitals show 
comparative costs on the basis of “patient-days” and 
even education is measured by “pupil-days.”’ It is a 
good plan also to have a column which shows just how 
much the estimate exceeds or falls short of last year’s 
expenditure. This calls attention to the changes. 
It is the increases and decreases that need to be 
examined most carefully in making plans. 


Revenue Estimates 


The revenue estimates answer the question “How 
is the cost to be met?” Here, again, the income of 
the government is made up of various kinds and has 
to be classified so as to make it easier to decide 
whether the plan of financing is satisfactory before 
it is finally adopted. Part of the income can be used 
only for particular purposes according to law. An 
example of this is revenue from motor vehicle licenses 
which, in most states, can be used only on the high- 
ways. Another part of the income should be used 
only for the acquisition of land or for permanent 
improvements. This is true of borrowed money. 
Collections from special assessments are used to pay 
for the local improvement on account of which the 
assessment was levied, or to pay off the debt incurred 
by the government to pay for the work. When the 
income of the government is separated to show what 
it may be used for, it is known as classification “by 
funds” because each kind of income is thought of as 
going into a separate fund. The revenue which is 
not set aside for special purposes is called the “gen 
eral fund” and is used to meet the general expenses 
of government. Revenue is also classified to show who 
collects it and how much comes from each important 
source, such as from taxes, privileges, fines, sales, etc. 


Just as in the case of expenditures, comparative 
information is presented in parallel columns. This 
makes it possible to see how much was received during 
previous years for each purpose, from each source, 
and by each collecting agency. With these figures 
the officials and the public can decide whether the 
income estimates are reasonable, whether the plan of 
meeting the expenditures is wise, and whether the 
proposed tax levy is necessary and adequate. 
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The Budget Summary and Message 


When the budget is printed with all the compara- 
tive information required, it makes quite a large 
document. In New York City it contains over 600 
pages and is as thick as the telephone book, but each 
page is twice as wide. It weighs over eleven pounds. 
The budget of the United States contains about 900 
pages, but the pages are smaller. In a city of 25,000 
population a budget would cover about 25 pages. 

The average citizen does not have time to read all 
through such a big report. A brief summary is there- 
fore prepared. This shows on a single page the 
estimated expenditures and revenues and the proposed 
tax levy. There is also a two or three page explana- 
tion of the more important questions considered in the 
budget. Sometimes this explanation is made in a 
speech or special message by the chief executive. It 
is called the budget message. The summary and the 
budget message are usually printed in all the news- 
papers. In some cities and states the summary is the 
only document that is printed. Under such circum- 
stances it is very difficult for the people to find out 
what the government is planning to do. 

Budget Exhibits 

New York City, Springfield, Mass., Waterbury, 
Conn., and a few other cities have prepared budget 
exhibits at various times as a means of making the 
budget easier to understand and more interesting for 
the citizens. A municipal budget exhibit is very much 
like a museum devoted entirely to the work of the city. 
Each department prepares a display with charts, 
photographs, models and samples of apparatus showing 
what it is doing for the people of the city. All of the 
more important figures in the budget are illustrated 
and explained. In New York City over one million 
people attended one of these budget exhibits. Moving 
pictures are being used in some cities for a similar 
purpose. 

Essentials of a Budget System 

Not everything that is called a “budget” is in 
reality a budget. The budget system of doing public 
business is so new in the United States that many 
people have a very hazy idea as to what it means. 
There are certain points which may be listed as essen 
tial or extremely desirable in any budget system. 
These are: 

1—The budget must contain a statement of all of 
the revenues and all of the expenditures of the gov- 
ernmental unit. It is almost impossible to make a 
worthwhile plan with only part of the information. 

2—The appropriations and revenue measures based 
on the budget must be final for the year, except in 
case of a genuine emergency, and binding upon the 
officials. If the appropriations can be materially 
altered at any time during the year, it simply means 
that the budget plan has been discarded and that 
there is no plan left. If the budget is not binding, 
no one will take much care in preparing it. 

8—The budget must be sufficiently detailed to form 
the basis for intelligent examination and should con- 
tain comparative information. 


4—The expenditures proposed in the budget must 
be definitely authorized by means of appropriations. 
These should be set up in lump-sum appropriations 
and not in as much detail as should be contained in 
the budget. 

5—The budget should be drawn up and adopted 
before the beginning of the year to which it applies, 
but the preparation and revision of the estimates 
should be made as close to the beginning of the year 
as the time required for consideration and adoption 
will permit. This makes possible more accurate 
estimates. 

6—There must be a satisfactory accounting and 
auditing system. The accounting and auditing system 
furnishes the comparative information used in budget- 
making and is the means of controlling expenditures 
in accordance with the budget appropriations. 

7—The budget system must allow a real oppor- 
tunity for the public to understand the budget and to 
let the executive and legislative officials know what 
they think about the proposed plans. 


Why Should a Government Have a Budget System? 

There are four important reasons why a govern- 
ment should have a budget system. These may be 
stated as follows: 

1—To keep tares down. A government that is not 
using the budget system spends its money without 
making careful plans ahead for the whole year. The 
different departments carry on their work and spend 
the people’s money without thinking of the total cost 
they are piling up. And the city council or the legis- 
lature authorizes expenditures at various times for 
salaries or fire engines or school buildings without 
knowing what the total will be. The natural result 
is that the grand total is greater than it would have 
been if some careful plans had been made in advance. 
Most of the cost of government has to be met from 
taxes, so that the taxes go up when the costs go up. 
A budget system helps to keep the total cost of gov- 
ernment down and so helps to keep taxes down. 
A good illustration of this is in the Federal govern- 
ment. The President’s Budget Director said in 
September, 1921, that the budget system had already 
saved the taxpayers of the United States $350,000,000. 
While the United States Government is a very big 
business, and can therefore save a great deal of 
money through the budget system, small units of 
government can also save considerable amounts. In 
one town in New York State, with about 5,000 popu- 
lation, the introduction of the budget system saved 
$40,000 for the first year and the next year the tax 
rate was reduced. 

2—To bring about a proper balance of government 
work, Every unit of government has many kinds of 
work which it must carry on. In a city, for example, 
we must have health service, schools, police and fire 
protection, traffic regulation, sewers, pure water, 
garbage disposal, street lights, sidewalks, paved 
streets, parks and playgrounds, care of the poor, 
inspection of food and buildings and many other 
services. Most of this work is done by the city gov- 
ernment. It is clear that cities must have these ser- 
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vices in proper proportion. They cannot spend all 
of their money for street paving and have none left 
for schools, for health, or for police and fire protec- 
tion. To be sure that something like this does not 
happen, the city authorities must prepare definite 
plans in advance in order to make certain that there 
will be a proper balance and proportion in the work 
of the government which they are managing. 

38—To fir responsibility. Next to the short ballct,* 
the budget system is the most important method of 
fixing responsibility. The budget lays out a plan in 
advance and when it has been adopted, it becomes a 
set of working orders. If the plan turns out to be 
unsatisfactory, the people know whom to blame; if 
the working orders are ignored, it is not difficult to 
place the responsibility. The budget also furnishes 
information which helps the people to decide whether 
they are receiving efficient or inefficient government 
and to fix the blame for inefficiency. 

4—To safeguard democracy. The budget is one of 
the most important means of letting the people know 
what their government is planning to do and how 
these plans are to be financed. It gives the people a 
chance to say what they want and what they think 
about the official plans beforehand. These desires and 
opinions are reflected in the newspapers, in budget 
hearings and by the legislative representatives. Public 
opinion always has a very important effect upon those 
who are making the plans for the government and 
drawing up the budget. In a government which has 
no budget system, nobody knows what the government 
is planning to do except in a general sort of way. 
As a result the people seldom learn about matters until 
afterwards, when it is too late. 

A budget system safeguards democracy also because 
it helps the public to understand the work of their 
government. The budget shows the plan of work for 
the government all together in a few pages. It can 
be drawn up so that anyone, who can read, can under 
stand what it is about. It helps to make more 
intelligent voters and better citizens. 

When the budget has been adopted, it becomes a 
sailing chart for the government. It says in effect: 
“Here, Mr. Mayor (or Mr. Manager, or Mr. Gov 
ernor, or Mr. President), is the work you and your 
associates are to do for us: this is the amount of our 
money you can spend, and this is how the money is 
to be collected.’”” When these working orders have been 
issued, they serve to control the work of the govern 
ment. This also serves to safeguard democracy. In 
fact, the first steps in the development of budget 
systems were taken as a means by which the people 
could control rulers whom they did not select. The 
early history of Massachusetts, and the history of 
England, show this very clearly. The budget was a 
step toward democracy. Under present conditions 
we select our own rulers every two or four years, and 
the budget serves as an additional means by which we 
ran control the work of government. 

Ten QveEsTIONs ON THE BuDGET 

1—How does a budget system help to keep taxes 
down? 

2—What services does your city or town govern- 


ment render? How does a budget bring about a 
proper balance in the work of government? 

3—In what way does the budget system safeguard 
democracy ? 

4—How does the budget help to fix responsibility ? 

5—What does the voter want to know about the 
government’s financial plans, and how does the budget 
answer these? 

6—Why do we classify budget estimates by depart 
ments? By character of expenditure? By objects? 
On a large piece of paper draw an estimate blank for 
salaries showing the proper headings and columns. 

7—How and why do we classify revenue estimates? 

8—What are the arguments on both sides of this 
question: Resolved, that the city budget should be 
adopted by popular referendum. 

9—What are the arguments on both sides of this 
question: The Federal budget should be prepared by 
a committee of Congress. 

10—What is the derivation of the following words, 
what languages do they come from, and how did they 
come to have their present meanings: Accounts, appro 
priation, auditor, balance, budget, comptroller, debt, 
expenditure, revenue, salary? 
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* See “The Short Ballot” in this series. 
“Black Shirt and Black Cassock, Italy’s Two Mas 
ters,’ by F. Britten Austin, in The Fortnightly R: 
view for February, is a stirring account of the Italian 
Communists in Italy. “The watchword of the Italian 
Communists was a fanatical and ferocious anti 
nationalism caught up by the masses in reaction per 
haps from the excessively propagandized patriotism 
which has been invoked to cover the holocausts of tx 
battlefield.” Don Sturzo, the leader of the clerical 
party, is called “the Sphinx of Italian Politics.” 
Holding no office, political or ecclesiastical 
he holds the balance of power in the Italian govern 
ment. He owes his power to the sheer force 
of his personality, a personality which demands 
nothing for itself. It was as the leader of 
what looked like a peasants’ revolt that he first came 
into prominence. But in the glare of publicity his 
figure remains shadowy, difficult to define.” 
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Written Examinations and Their Improvement, Paper I 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER S. MONROE, DIRECT OR OF BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION 

Basis of a Rational Estimate of the Value of 
Written Examinations. Until recently, examinations 
occupied a regular place in the work of the school. 
Students expected them as a matter of course, and the 
accuracy of the marks placed upon examination papers 
was not seriously questioned. However, for a number 
of years written examinations set by teachers and by 
other school officials have been subjected to criticism. 
During this period the defects and the limitations of 
examinations have been thoroughly canvassed. Many 
prominent educators have advised that they be abol 
ished entirely, and in a number of school systems this 
has actually been done. The friends of examinations, 
however, have urged their merits and have insisted 
that the abolition of them would cause our educa- 
tional system to deteriorate. The controversy has not 
been without prejudice on both sides. The marking 
of examination papers involves much drudgery for 
instructors. Students dislike examinations partly 
because they require a type of intensive mental 
activity which many of them prefer to avoid and 
partly because it is fashionable in many schools to 
oppose them. Conservatives, naturally, have resented 
any proposal to change a system of education which 
they credited with producing the educated men of the 
present generation. Some, at least, have expressed 
the belief that examinations have been largely 
responsible for the quality of the output of our public 
schools and colleges. 


In evaluating the criticisms and the defense of 
written examinations it is imperative that one keep in 
mind the fact that they have more than one function. 
Written examinations are not merely measuring instru 
ments, although this function is probably most promi 
nent in the thinking of many persons. The written 
examination is used as an instrument for measuring 
the achievements of students, but it also affords a 
unique type of opportunity for learning. Under 
rather well defined conditions, certain tasks are set 
for the pupil and he is required to demonstrate within 
a limited time what he is able to do. He is thrown 
upon his own resources and forced to work under 
pressure. In the actual writing of his answers to 
the questions of the examination the pupil has an 
opportunity to learn. Ideas tend to become more 
definite as a result of expression in written form. 
Frequently the pupil gains new ideas as a result of 
the reflective thinking he doés in answering the ques- 
tions. It is true that all pupils do not always learn 
in taking an examination, but it is also true that all 


Eprror’s Note—This article and the succeeding ones in this 
series are republished by permission from Bulletin No. 9 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, College of Educa 
tion, University of Illinois (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Volume XX, No. 7, October 16, 1922). 
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pupils do not take advantage of all other educational 
opportunities which are offered them. In addition to 
the actual taking of the examination, the pupil fre- 
quently, as a preparation for it, engages in review; 
and, because he knows that later he must take the 
examination, he has a stronger motive for this review. 

Not only is it important that we recognize the 
existence of functions other than the one of measure- 
ment, but it is also imperative that we bear in mind 
two distinctions. First, we must distinguish between 
criticisms of examinations and criticisms of certain 
kinds of examinations. The fact that some teachers 
set poor examinations does not furnish an adequate 
basis for concluding that all examinations should be 
abolished. In the second place, we should distinguish 
carefully between criticisms of examinations and criti- 
cisms of the ways in which they are used. Good 
examinations may be used for wrong purposes. For 
example, a good examination might be given to a pupil 
or a group of pupils merely as a punishment for some 
misbehavior. If we believe that such use is not justi 
fied it does not follow that the examination itself is 
subject to adverse criticism or that all examinations 


should be abolished. 


J 
Criticisms oF Written EXAMINATIONS 
TEACHERS AND OTHER ScHoo.u 


Set By 
OFrFictaLs 

The arguments advanced for and against examina- 
tions have dealt with various phases. Some of the 
criticisms have emphasized the effectiveness of the 
examination as a measuring instrument; others have 
had to do with the purposes for which examinations 
are used by teachers and by other school officials. 
Some criticisms are based upon facts, while others 
merely represent opinions. In the following pages 
the most significant criticisms have been summarized 
and grouped under a few major heads. In present- 
ing these criticisms there will be no attempt to point 
out their limitations or to present the arguments in 
favor of written examinations. This will be reserved 
until the second chapter. 

1. Examinations yield inaccurate measures of 
achievement. A number of criticisms of written 
examinations set by teachers and by other school 
officials have referred to their effectiveness as instru- 
ments for measuring the achievements of students. 
These criticisms may be summarized under six heads. 

A. Marking of examination papers subjective. 
Scientific investigation has proved that the marking 
of examination papers is subjective, i. e., different 
teachers, when working independently, tend to assign 
widely varying marks to the same paper. An investi- 
gation by Starch and Elliot’ is typical of many that 
have been made. These investigators selected a final 
examination paper in geometry, written by a student 
in one of the largest high schools in Wisconsin. An 
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exact reproduction of this paper and a set of the 
questions were sent to one hundred and eighty high 
schools in the North Central Association. It was 
requested that this paper be graded according to the 
practice and standards of the school by the principal 
teacher of mathematics. One hundred and sixteen 
acceptable replies were received. The papers showed 
evidence of having been marked with unusual care 
and attention. In seventy-three schools where the 
passing grade was 75 the lowest mark given was 39 
and the highest 88. The mode was 75, with twelve 
teachers giving this mark. Of the one hundred and 
sixteen marks assigned to this paper, two were above 
90 and one was below 30. ‘Twenty were 80 or above 
and twenty other marks were below 60. Forty 
teachers assigned a mark passing or above, but sixty 
nine teachers thought this paper not worthy of a 
passing mark. 


seven 


Robert L. Morton* reports an investigation of the 
reliability of the marking of examination papers 
written by teachers applying for a license to teach. 
In 1904, the Ohio Legislature provided for uniform 
questions for the examination. These 
questions were to be prepared in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and sent 
to the eighty-eight county boards of examiners. 
Special examiners were appointed in each county to 
rate the papers. Morton selected an arithmetic paper 
from the files of one board of examiners. The paper 
was mimeographed, care being taken to produce 
exactly the language, spelling, and punctuation of the 
original paper. <A copy of this paper, together with 
the questions, was sent to each of the eighty-eight 
county superintendents in Ohio with the request that 
it be graded by the special examiner for arithmetic. 
Replies were received from fifty-five counties. The 
lowest mark given to the paper was 60 and the highest 
99. In marking the answer given to one question 
on this paper five examiners rated it at zero, twenty 
one at 10, and the other twenty-nine assigned marks 
between these extremes. If answer had been 
rated in the county assigning the lowest mark to it, 
the total “grade” for the paper would have been 28. 
On the other hand, if the highest marks assigned to 
the answers of the various questions had been used 
to make up a “grade,” a mark of 100 would have 
been given to the paper. Morton investigated in a 
similar way the marking of a paper in the theory and 
practice of teaching and also of one in geography. 
Similar variations in the marks were found. 


teachers’ 


each 


A striking illustration of the subjectivity of the 
marking of examination papers by college instructors 
is cited by a recent writer.* One of the group of 
expert readers assigned to the marking of examina 
tion papers in history, after scoring a few papers, 
wrote out for his own convenience what he considered 
model answers to the questions. By some mischance 
this “model” examination paper fell into the hands 
of another expert reader who graded it as a paper 
written by a student. The mark he assigned to it 
was below passing and, in accordance with the cus 


tom, this “model” was rated by a number of other 


expert readers in order to insure that it was properly 
marked. The marks assigned to it by these readers 
varied from 40 to 90. 

Scientific investigation of the marking of examina 
tion papers has been sufficiently extensive to prove 
that, except in a very few instances, the process is 
subjective. Except for accidental errors, different 
teachers should assign the same mark to an examina 
tion paper in spelling. The marking should also be 
highly objective in arithmetic unless there is an 
attempt to allow partial credit for examples and 
problems partially right or for correct principle when 
the answer is not correct. The marking of the 
answers to questions which call for specific facts, such 
as dates, names of places, or persons, should approach 
objectivity. With the exception of these cases, the 
marking as it is ordinarily done is highly subjective, 
and hence the 
achievement. 


“orades” are inaccurate measures of 

As might be expected, the degree 
varies with different school subjects. 
sometimes found to be high where the nature of the 
subject-matter leads one to expect that the marking 
will be relatively objective. 
Elliot found 
paper in geometry was just as subjective as 


of subjectivity 
It is, however. 


For example, Starch and 
that the marking of an examination 
one in 
Kelly * found that the rating of 
examination papers in algebra was considerably more 
objective than in physics. 


English or history. 


B. Questions of an examination not equal in dif 
Ther: 


is abundant evidence that the questions of an exami 


ficulty, and weighting by teachers subjective. 


nation are generally not equal in difficulty. Fre 
When 
number of 


quently, in this respect, they vary widely. 
submitted to a 
pupils, some will be answered correctly by a 
per cent of the pupils, others by only a 
cent. 


the questions are large 
large 
small per 
To give as much credit for answering an easy 
question as for a difficult one would appear to intro 
duce serious errors into the marks assigned to the 
papers. Because it is recognized that the questions 
which make up an examination are generally unequal 
in difficulty, teachers frequently attempt to assign 
appropriate weights. For example, one question may 
be assigned a credit of 15 points while an easy one 
is given a credit of only 4 points. One investigation’ 
has shown that teachers’ estimates of the difficulty of 
questions are highly subjective. Twenty teachers 
were asked to arrange twenty-three problems in arith 
metic in the order of their difficulty. A very 
variation in these rankings was found. One 
was considered the easiest by one teacher and ranked 
twenty-first in difficulty by another. The results of 
That 
the case, any weighting of questions by teachers must 


wide 


proble ™m 


this investigation seem representative. being 


be considered highly subjective, and hence not a 
satisfactory corrective for the unequal difficulty of 
questions. 

C. Content of eraminations not in agreement with 
obiectives. 


educational The criticism is frequently 


made that teachers, in formulating examination ques 
unimportant details and to 


tions, tend to ask fer 
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neglect the minimum essentials of a subject, and that, 
therefore, a pupil's performance on an examination 
can not be a truthful index of the extent to which he 
has achieved the educational objectives set for him. 
Some questions are described as “catch questions.” 
By this, it is usually meant that such questions call for 
some unimportant detail or that they are ambiguous 
There appears to have been no scientific 
the character of the examination 
questions asked of pupils. However, it is doubtless 
true that this criticism has justification in some cases 
because frequently teachers give relatively little time 
to the preparation of their questions, and these often 
reflect any hobbies or prejudices which the teachers 
may have. Experience in the construction of stand 
ardized educational tests has shown that it is difficult 
to eliminate all ambiguity and indefiniteness in ques 
Hence, it is likely true that many questions 
are not well stated, and for this reason are not prop 
erly understood by those taking the examination. 
When this is the case, the “grades” tend to be inac 


in some way. 
investigation of 


tions. 


curate measures of achievement. 

When an examination is set by some person other 
than the teacher of the class it not infrequently 
happens that many of the questions pertain to topics 
which have received little or no attention during the 
instruction periods. In many schools it seems to be 
the custom for the superintendent or the principal, 
without consultation with the teacher in charge, to 
make out the questions for the final examination on 
which the pupils’ semester grades are largely based. 
For example, in a fifth grade geography class in an 
Illinois city, four of the five questions of the examina 
tion current conditions about which the 
children, instructed only in their texts, knew little. 
A few pupils, fortunate enough to have heard these 
matters 


concerne d 


received a 
The majority of the class failed. 
This examination, interesting and in itself not subject 
to criticism, should not have been used, however, as 
a means for measuring the of that 
particular class. It was ngt in agreement with the 
educational objectives toward which the teacher had 
directed their efforts. Such examinations are “hard” 
in the sense that capable students will answer only 
a relatively small per cent of the questions correctly, 
and are rightly criticized as being unjust because 
the students are not given an opportunity to demon 
strate their achievements. 

D. Rate of work neglected. The usual plan is to 
set an examination which practically all pupils can 
finish in the time allowed. No record is kept of the 
time which the pupil has spent in writing his answers. 
If two pupils write papers which are considered 
equivalent in quality but one has completed the 
examination in forty minutes and the other in ninety 
minutes, it is not customary to distinguish between 


discussed in their own homes, 


passing grade 


achievements 


their performances. Both will receive the same 
“grade.” This means that the rate of work is neg 
lected. Since the rate at which a pupil is able to 


answer questions is one index of his ability, the 
ordinary examination fails in this respect to secure 
a truthful measure of his ability. 


E. A single examination does not offer an adequate 
opportunity for a pupil to demonstrate his ability. 
Some critics urge that a single examination, even 
when carefully prepared and graded, will not in 
general yield a reliable measure of a student’s ability. 
McAndrew,® in reviewing the work of the New York 
City high schools, says: “New York City high schools 
use them (examinations) in deciding the promotion to 
the training school for teachers. We have every year 
some students whom their teachers have complimented 
regularly but who fail of graduation because of a 
three hour test which nullifies the work of four years. 
I cannot see how a pupil writing for three hours can 
be tested for what he has done for a year or more.” 
Courtis * expresses much the same thought in the 
following statement: ‘“‘The best examination is not 
that represented by the score of a single performance 
in a single day. Human effort is variable and human 
skill too easily upset to make it fair to have promotion 
based upon chance scores.” 

Thorndike * has summarized a number of investiga- 
tions carried on at Columbia University in order to 
determine the reliability of the “grades” made on 
collece entrance examinations as a basis for predict- 
ing the type of work which the student will do in 
college. He states that we cannot estimate the success 
of the student in college from his grades on entrance 
examinations with “enough accuracy to make the 
entrance examinations worth while and to prevent 
gross injustice being done to any individual. The 
record of eleven or more entrance examinations gives 
a less accurate prophecy of what a student will do in 
the latter half of his college course than does his 
high school record.” Similar results have been 
obtained by other investigators.® Studies of this type 
do not necessarily prove that examination “grades” 
are inaccurate measures of achievement. Because of 
other elements which enter into college life, a student 
having made a satisfactory record in his secondary 
school may not carry on successfully his work in 
college. 

F. Marks assigned to examination papers imply 
subjective norms. This criticism has to do with 
errors in interpreting measures of achievement 
vielded by examinations rather than with errors in 
the measures, but since examination marks are usually 
thoucht of as measures, it may be considered under 
this head. In reading the controversial literature on 
written examinations one will find little mention of 
the criticism expressed by the heading of this para- 
eraph, but in the illustrations given below the reader 
will recognize that this weakness of examination 
marks has been sensed by most pupils and teachers. 
However, they appear to have failed to analyze the 
situation sufficiently to grasp the source of the diffi- 


culty. In the judgment of the writer this is one of 
the most serious weaknesses of the traditional 
examination. 


In order to understand how norms (standards) are 
used in connection with the grading of examination 
papers it is necessary to distinguish between scores, 
or measures, and “grades,” or marks. A score simply 
describes the performance which has been recorded 
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in the examination paper. For example, a pupil may 
answer 55 per cent of the questions correctly. In 
this case 55 is his score. If a certain number of 
points or credits had been given for each question his 
score might be 129 or 91, or 217. A “grade’’ inter- 
prets this description with reference to certain norms. 
A “grade” indirectly describes a pupil’s performance 
on an examination, but it also tells whether the 
pupil’s performance is to be considered as above pass 
ing or below passing; whether he is to receive the 
highest mark or the lowest mark or an average mark. 
It is customary to describe the quality of examination 
papers in terms of the per cent of questions answered 
correctly. For example, if an examination includes 
ten questions and a pupil answers seven of them 
correctly and an eighth one partially right, he is 
given a score of 75 per cent, which is interpreted to 
mean that in the judgment of the examiner he has 
answered the questions 75 per cent correctly. School 
marks or “grades” are also frequently expressed in 
terms of per cents. Sometimes they are expressed in 
terms of letters or other symbols, but these in turn 
are defined in terms of per cents. For example, the 
grade of “A” may be defined as being between 95 
per cent and 100 per cent. 

Since both and “grades” are generally 
expressed in terms of per cents, it is only natural 
that the two have been confused and that scores have 
been used as “grades.” A good illustration of their 
difference came to the writer recently. An examina 
tion in mathematics was given to nearly 1,000 fresh 
men in one of our large universities. This examina 
tion may properly be described as “‘hard,” considering 
the training which the students had received. One 
student made a score of 100. The lowest score was 
12. The average was approximately 55. From the 
standpoint of the distribution of scores this was a 
“good examination.” If it had been easier, so that 
any considerable number of pupils received scores 
of 100 per cent, it would have been defective. If it 
had been so “hard” that a considerable number of 
students made zero scores it would also have been 
defective. In both 


scores 


cases it would have failed to 
differentiate between some students who were not 
equal in ability. However, it is obvious that if a 


passing mark of 70 or 75 is adopted, it would be 
unjust to say that all pupils having scores below this 
passing mark should receive a “grade” of failure. 
The passing mark for this particular examination 
should be in the neighborhood of 40. If in this case 
it is desirable to have the scores represented in terms 
of “ggades” a score of 40 should be translated into 
a “grade” of 70 or whatever passing mark this insti 
tution has adopted. 

The recognition of this distinction between scores 
and “grades” enables us to indicate the way in which 
subjective norms are implied in “grades.”” A “grade” 
is not a pure measure or description of the pupil's 
performance. It is rather an interpretation of the 
measure of his performance with reference to certain 
norms. When no distinction is made and scores are 
used as “grades,” pupils will receive high 
if the examination is 


“orades” 


“easy”; if it is “hard” they will 





receive low ones. Thus, the difficulty of the examina 
tion is one factor in establishing the norms with 
reference to which the scores are interpreted when 
they are used as “grades.” Severe marking will tend 
to set high norms. It is only when the examination 
is of average or “standard” difficulty and the marking 
is average in severity that scores and “grades’’ become 
identical in magnitude. Since the norms are estab 
lished by the difficulty of the examination and thx 
severity of the scoring, they must be subjective. In 
the investigations of the marking of examination 
papers it was shown that teachers varied widely in 
their judgments concerning the worth of examination 
papers. There is no reason to expect that they would 
agree more closely in estimating the difficulty of 
examinations. Hence, norms which depend upon 
teachers’ estimates of which questions are appropriate 
for examinations and upon their marking of the 
papers must be considered subjective. 

2. Undesirable mental processes stimulated by 
examinations. A number of critics have urged that 
examinations—-and especially the preparation for 
them—tend to stimulate undesirable mental processes, 
and that as a result a student’s learning is not of 
the right kind. It is claimed that memory is 
emphasized to the exclusion of higher mental proc 
esses. Many questions call only for facts, and even 
in the case of those which require reasoning the 
student must have some facts with which to reason. 
He is generally asked to answer the questions without 
having access to his textbooks or to other sources of 
information. It is seldom that the examination pro 
vides the student with any of the facts or principles 
which he requires in the reasoning process. Hence, 
what he records upon his examination paper must he 
based upon his own store of information. Thus, it 
is undoubtedly true that examinations make heavy 
demands upon the memory of the pupils. 

Those who have supported this criticism of examina 
tions insist that this emphasis upon memory tends to 
change the child’s mind into an automatic machine. 
The following statements are typical: “It is mere com 
monplace to say that in many schools the best prepara 
tion for an examination is to have in memoiy a vast 
number of details. The student may undertake the 
examination in such a condition of brain fatigue that 
he would find it difficult to solve a simple original 
problem; but if he has this plethoric memory of details 
he will succeed.” *° ‘The memory which gives back 
knowledge in the exact form in which it is received 
is likely to shine at examinations.” ™ 

In this connection it is claimed examinations place 
a premium upon “cramming.” Since memory is 
emphasized it is only natural that students should 
engage in an intensive review of the course imme 
diately preceding the examination period. It is a 
well established principle that the recency of an 
experience materially affects its recall. The critics of 
examinations insist that students who have given littl 
attention to the work of the course during the term 
may write a creditable examination paper merely as 
a result of an intensive crainming immediately pre 


ceding the examination date.'? Since this 


is true, 
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students tend to loaf during the term and then ‘cram’ 
for examinations. 

When a student's learning is limited to a brief 
period of intensive cramming immediately preceding 
the examination, he will tend to forget very rapidly. 
In addition, he has missed the regular growth that 
was possible during the term and has had no oppor 
tunity to organize and relate the various items of 
the course. 

8. Examinations tend to become educational objec- 
tives. It has been charged that teachers tend to 
emphasize examinations in such a way that the 
students come to think of them as the educational 
objectives to be attained. Because the fear of 
making a low “grade’’ on an examination is an 
effective motive, teachers frequently use it. The 
students are reminded of approaching examinations 
and are warned that they will not be able to pass 
them unless they study certain topics. When the 
“grade” received upon the final examination deter 
mines the student’s success in the course, it naturally 
follows that he will think of “passing the examina 
tion” as the objective to be attained. Sometimes 
students secure former cxamination questions or com 
pile a list of the topics the instructor has emphasized 
and study these to the exclusion of other topies which 
may be more important. 
be attained are obscured. 


Thus, the real objectives to 


4. Examinations injurious to health of students. 
Because of the strenuous preparation for examina 
tions and also because of the obvious strain which 
accompanies the taking of an examination, a number 
of critics have urged that cxaminations are injurious 
to the health of students. Even students who have 
been faithful during the term will frequently cram 
for the examination because of a desire to take a high 
rank in their class or because of the additional credit 
for quality that is given in some institutions. When 
a student is required to write for a number of hours 
during a single day, as sometimes occurs, it is obvious 
that even under the best conditions he has expended 
a large amount of nervous energy. 

5. Time devoted to marking of examination papers 
might be more profitably employed. MN majority of 
our larger colleges and universities have recognized 
the fact that the marking of ordinary examination 
papers makes heavy demands upon the time of 
instructors and have provided “assistants” or “read 
ers” who are to rate the papers. Not infrequently 
the examination period is dreaded by instructors as 
well as by students because of the drudgery involved 
in reading examination papers. One writer’ has 
estimated that it requires approximately three hours 
to construct, give, and mark an examination for an 
average class. A teacher will give twenty or more 
examinations per vear. This means that each teacher 
devotes not less than sixty hours to the construction, 
giving, and marking of examinations. This estimate 
is conservative. Many teachers spend much more time 
than this. The critics of examinations have pointed 
out that this time might be more profitably devoted 
to other school activities. 


1] 
Tue Derense or Warirren EXamMinaTtions SET BY 
TeACHERS AND OTHER SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


The criticisms of written examinations summarized 
in the preceding chapter appear to make a strong 
case against their use in schools. Some of the criti- 
cisms are established facts, and others corroborate 
our general observations. It is, however, necessary to 
remember that only one side of the case has been 
presented. Some of the criticisms are much less 
serious than their advocates would have us believe. 
Others are not fundamentally criticisms of examina- 
tions, but rather of the way in which they are used 
and of other phases of our school procedure. In 
addition, certain significant merits of examinations 
were not mentioned. In this chapter the criticisms 
set forth in Chapter I will be examined, and the 
defense of examinations presented. In Chapter III 
we shall explain certain methods of improving written 
examinations which tend to eliminate or greatly min- 
imize certain defects that now exist. 

1. Measurement of abilities of students necessary 
to high degree of school efficiency. In considering 
written examinations as measuring instruments, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the work of the school 
cannot be carried on in an efficient manner without 
from time to time measuring the abilities of students. 
These measurements are essential to the organization 
and administration of our schools as well as to the 
instruction of the class room. The promotion and 
classification of pupils, the guidance of pupils, both 
educational and vocational, the supervision of instruc- 
tion, and even instruction itself, cannot be most 
efficient unless the abilities of the pupils are measured 
at intervals. If these measurements are not made in 
one way they must be in another. If written exami- 
nations are abolished the abilities of pupils must be 
measured in other ways, or the efficiency of our 
schools will decrease. 

2. Substitutes for written examinations. It has 
been proposed by some critics that substitutes for 
written examinations may be used. Standardized 
educational tests, teachers’ estimates, and daily 
“grades” furnish types of information upon which 
the measurement of the pupil’s achievement may be 
based. However, it would seem, for the following 
reasons, that such means of measuring cannot be 
considered as satisfactory substitutes for written 
examinations. 

A. Standardized educational tests versus examina- 
tions. Standardized educational tests have been 
shown to be superior to ordinary examinations as 
measuring instruments, but in considering the pro- 
posal that they replace written examinations certain 
facts must not be overlooked. The number of satis- 
factory standardized educational tests is as yet very 
limited. In only a few school subjects, such as hand- 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, and oral and silent read- 
ing, do we have available standardized educational 
tests which might be used as substitutes for written 
examinations set by the teacher. Even in these sub- 
jects it may happen that for some reason the teacher 
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has emphasized certain topics and omitted or treated 
casually others. Furthermore, official courses of study 
vary widely from city to city. Standardized educa 
tional tests are of necessity confined to those topics 
which are uniformly taught or, at most, to those topics 
which are generally taught; therefore, in a particular 
instance there may not be available any standardized 
educational test which is adapted to the instruction 
which the class has been receiving. A teacher, how 
ever, can construct an examination which is specific- 
ally designed to measure the results of instruction 
given to a particular class. Thus, standardized edu- 
cational tests can be used only to a limited extent as 
substitutes for examinations set by the teacher or by 
other school officials. 

In this connection it is well to remember that 
standardized educational tests are not perfect meas 
uring instruments. Even the best of them do not 
begin to approach the degree of accuracy to which 
we are accustomed in the measurement of physical 
objects. The results which they yield may involve 
errors so large as to distort or make entirely erron 
eous many of our interpretations. Thus, in consider 
ing the errors which are involved in examination 
“grades” we should not forget that our best instru 
ments for measuring mental abilities are far from 
perfect with reference to accuracy. 

B. Teachers’ estimates versus examination marks. 
Some of the critics of have insisted 
that experienced teachers are able to estimate the 
achievements of students by reason of their acquaint 
ance with them during the term. It has been claimed 
that these estimates will be more truthful measures 
of achievement than the “grades’’ obtained from a 
written examination given at the end of the term. 
There is no doubt that experienced teachers can, 
under favorable circumstances, estimate with consid 
erable accuracy the achievements of students. If the 
class is reasonably small and if the teacher has used 
methods of instruction which have called for frequent 
oral and written performances by the students and 
has kept a careful record of the quality of these 
performances throughout the term, the estimates may 
be relatively accurate measures of the achievements 
of the students. However, there are certain limita 
tions which should be noted. 


examinations 


Teachers may be unduly influenced in their 
estimates by the recent performances of the students. 
Unless careful records have been kept throughout the 
term, inferior performances at the beginning tend to 
be overshadowed and the teacher's final estimate based 
upon the work of the last few weeks. 
class is a large one, the 
an adequate opportunity of intimately 
acquainted with the students. ‘Teachers’ estimates are 
likely to be materially affected by personal character 
istics of pupils. A pupil with a pleasing personality 
or one whi is liked by the teacher is likely to be rated 
higher than one who is unattractive. 


In case the 


teacher does not have 


becoming 


If the class work is conducted so that there is little 
or no written performance on the part of the students, 
teachers’ estimates will necessarily be based almost 
wholly upon the oral responses which students give 


during the class period. Some pupils make a good 
showing in class when the recitation is oral, but ars 
at a decided disadvantage when asked to record their 
answers in writing. Frequently this difficulty is due 
to the fact that they are careless in their thinking 
and do not have well formed ideas to express. In 
oral recitation they are able to make a fair showing 
because of personal characteristics and because of the 
stimulus of detailed questioning by the instructor 
Furthermore, in a class discussion a bright student 
who has a good command of language may easily 
pick up ideas from other members of the class and 
recall items from his general experience sufficient to 
make a good showing. On the other hand, there ar: 
students who express themselves most effectively in 
writing. ‘They may be good thinkers but a little slow 
in their mental processes and not clever in discussion 
Thus, it is difficult or impossible for 
estimate accurately the real achievements of students 
from oral recitations alone. 


teachers to 
In classe s where a large 
amount of written work is required, as in English 
composition, the teacher has an opportunity, in formu 
lating estimates, to consider the pupil's written as well 
as oral performances. In such subjects, the proposal 
to replace written examinations by teachers’ estimates 
based upon the work of the course has much mort 
been 


merit than in other subjects where there has 


only a small amount of written work. But even when 


much daily written work is required, a written exam 


nation covering the work of the term may give 
additional information concerning the real achieve 
ments of some students. 

C. Daily “grades” versus examination marks. It 


has been proposed that the best measure of a student's 
achievements throughout a term is furnished by the 
average of his daily “grades.” These “ include 
teachers’ estimates of pupils’ performances in class, 
marks given for written work submitted, and “‘grades”’ 
earned on short quizzes. 


grades” 


Those who favor using the 
average of these marks as a pupil's final grade point 
out that by this means we secure a measure of a 
pupil's achievement which depends upon the quality 
of his work day by day and which, furthermore, is 
the average of a number of measurements. 
Probably no one would contend that a student's daily 


“grades” should not 


large 
receive deter 
There are, however, certain 
taking the average of a pupil's daily 
“grades” as his final mark. In the first place, if the 
student knows that his final mark depends only upon 
his daily work he is likely to study for the day alone 
His daily “grade” is based upon a rather small unit 
of work. Furthermore, it is based upon his perform 
immediately after studying the 
Thus, a pupil’s ability to organize the content of a 
course and his retention of it are likely to receive 
little consideration in making up his final mark. Of 
course, it is possible for a teacher to ask the student 


consideration in 
mining his final standing. 
dangers in 


ance assignment 


to review frequently and to summarize and organiz« 
the work of the course at the end of the term. How 
ever, it is difficult to convince students of the necessity 
of reviewing the work of a course if the performance 
on this review receives no more weight in determining 
the final “grades” 


than the performances during an 
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equal period of time elsewhere in tue course. When 
classes are large it is difficult to have each student 
recite each day, at least to a sutlicient extent to fur- 
nish any basis for assigning a daily “grade.” When 
the members of the class are called upon only 
occasionally it frequently happens that they prepare 
only those lessons upon which they think they will 
be questioned. Of resourceful instructor 
can do much to discourage this practice but the fact 
remains that daily 


course, a 


“grades”” may not be representa- 
tive samples of a student's achievements in a course. 
A written examination covering the work of the entire 
course or of a large division of it will furnish a 
measure of achievement which can be secured in no 
other way. 

Conclusion: No satisfactory substitute for written 
examinations. ‘Teachers’ estimates and daily grades 
furnish certain types of measures of the achievements 
of pupils. In certain cases_standardized educational 
tests can be used to secure relatively accurate measures 
of achievement in certain fields. However, these 
nreans of measuring cannot be considered satisfactory 
substitutes for written examinations. The written 
examination yields a type of achievement which cannot 
be secured through any other means. ‘This measure- 
ment is more important for some school subjects than 
for others but in relatively few is one justified in 


abolishing the written means of 


examination as a 
measurement. 

3. Inaccuracy of examination marks. In Chapter I 
several sources of error in examination marks were 
mentioned. In the case of some of these sources 
sufficient experimental evidence was presented to be 
convincing. ‘The only way in which these sources may 
be eliminated or minimized is by modifying examina- 
tions. ‘These modifications will be treated in Chapter 
III, but three 


on at this place. 


sources of be commented 


error may 

A. Neglect of the rate of work not necessary. It 
is not necessary that the rate of work be neglected in 
examinations set by teachers and other school officials. 
It is easily possible to take into account a student's 
rate of work in determining the mark which he is 
to receive on his examination paper. One plan is to 
set an examination of sufficient length to keep all 
members of the class employed during the entire 
period. In marking the papers, the number of ques- 
tions which the student has answered should be con 
sidered as well as the quality of his answers. Another 
procedure is to have each student record the time 
when he finishes. This record will enable the teacher 
to determine the amount of time devoted to answering 
the questions. In the measurement of handwriting 
and of reading, as well as of abilities in a 
number of other fields, it is extremely important that 
the rate of work be considered. 

B. Unequal difficulty of questions not a serious 
defect. It does not appear that accurate measure- 
ments of the abilities of students can be secured by 
giving the same credit for answering an easy question 
as for answering a difficult one. 


silent 


However, investiga 
tions of this question in connection with the scoring 


of standardized educational tests have indicated that 
the errors introduced by this procedure, which appears 
to be illogical, are not large. After having weighted 
the exercises of his language and grammar tests on 
the basis of difficulty, Charters ’* dropped the weights 
because he found that the correlation between the 
weighted and unweighted scores was slightly over 0.90. 
A number of other test makers have likewise used 
exercises which were unequal in difficulty without 
assigning any weighted credits to them. A number 
of other tests which consist of exercises arranged in 
ascending order of difficulty have been scored by 
taking the number of exercises done correctly, which 
amounts to giving as much credit for doing an easy 
exercise as for doing a more difficult one. 

The writer*® has shown in the case of certain 
standardized educational tests that the error intro 
duced by disregarding the inequality of the questions 
in scoring is not larger than the variable error of 
measurement due to the variability of the perform- 
ances of pupils. It, therefore, seems likely that the 
error introduced by disregarding the unequal difficulty 
of the questions of an examination will not be sig- 
nificant in most cases. When the examination consists 
of as many as twenty or more questions the unequal 
difficulty of the questions probably can be safely 
disregarded. Of course, it is wise to avoid extreme 
variations in difficulty whenever possible. Those set- 
ting examinations should endeavor to formulate 
questions which do not differ widely in this respect. 

There is some doubt whether the difficulty of a 
question can furnish a criterion for determining the 
amount of credit which should be given for answering 
it correctly. Achievements are not valuable merely 
because they are difficult but because of the relation 
which they sustain to our educational objectives. 
Questions which are relatively unimportant may be 
very difficult. In fact, lack of instruction is one reason 
why a question is difficult. Therefore, topics which 
are assigned minor places in a course of study may 
furnish the basis for very difficult questions, while the 
topics which have been emphasized because of their 
importance may furnish the easier questions. It is 
not unlikely that the best basis for weighting questions 
is their social importance rather than their difficulty. 

C. Inaccuracy of single examination. It has been 
urged that a single examination cannot yield ap 
accurate measure of the achievements of students 
It is human nature to be variable in one’s perform- 
ances. For certain reasons students whose achieve- 
ments are ordinarily high may make low “grades” on 
a single examination. It must therefore be admitted 
that many of the “grades” yielded by a single exami 
nation are likely to involve serious errors. However, 
in considering the significance of these errors with 
reference to the use of written examinations, it is 
necessary to distinguish between examination “grades” 
and final “grades.” The fact that the “grade” for a 
single examination may be inaccurate and, hence, that 
a final “grade” should not be determined by a single 
final examination is not sufficient reason for abolishing 
written examinations. It simply means that more than 
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one written examination should be given or that other 
measures of achievement should be taken into con- 
sideration in determining final “grades.” Teachers’ 
estimates and daily grades should have a place. Any 
written tests which may be given during the term 
should also be given some weight. A final examina 
tion, however, deserves a place also. In some 
subjects it should be given more weight than in others. 


4. Examinations force students to review and 
organize content of course. One of the criticisms 
made in Chapter | was that written examinations 
tended to emphasize memory and consequently te 
minimize the opportunities for the functioning of the 
higher mental processes. On the other hand, the 
friends of written examinations insist that they tend 
to produce exactly the opposite effect. They contend 
that final examinations have a positive value in that 
they tend to force students to review and to organize 
the content of a course. This is a very important 
phase of learning in many subjects. It is pointed out 
that the emphasis which examinations place upon 
memory is not undesirable. Students should learn 
many facts, and they should learn them with sufficient 
accuracy and in sufficient detail to answer most 
examination questions. The memorization of a con 
siderable number of facts is to be commended. Even 
the intensive cramming which is deplored by many 
persons has educational value. If a student studies 
throughout the course, an intensive review and organi 
zation of the material is extremely valuable. In fact, 
the profit to the student is probably relatively greater 
for time expended in this work than for any other 
equal amount of time devoted to the subject. Unless 
carried to an extreme, cramming is undesirable only 
when it has not been preceded by thoughtful study. 
Even in this case it is better to have the student 
“cram” for the examination than to go through the 
course without engaging in any learning. Inci 
dentally, it should be noted that the existence of 
“cramming” is not the fault of the examinations but 
of the type of instruction given and of the policy of 
making the student’s final grade depend wholly or 
very largely upon his examination mark. With proper 
instruction and with considerable weight given to his 
record throughout the course, it will not be possible 
for a student to loaf during the term and secure a 
creditable final “grade” by “cramming” immediately 
preceding the examination. The fact that som 
students are able to earn high marks merely by a 
brief period of intensive study immediately precedin : 
the examination is more of a reflection upon the con 
tent of the course than upon examinations. Undoubt 
edly, there are some students who are sufficient], 
brilliant to learn within a period of a few days as 
much as the average student learns throughout th: 
course; and, furthermore, it is probably true that in 
some of our courses relatively little is demanded of 
students. 

It may be pointed out, also, that the extreme 
emphasis upon memory cited by some critics is not 
the fault of examinations in general but of particular 
types of questions. It is possible to ask questions 
which may be answered entirely from memory. It 


is also possible to ask questions which require much 
reasoning and organization of information. 

The writing of an examination may itself be an 
important part of the student’s learning. ‘‘There is 
no impression without expression.”” The writing of 
a three hour examination is undoubtedly an intensive 
form of expression. In case the questions are such 
that the reasoning and organization of information 
are required, the student may learn a great deal from 
the act of writing his answers to the questions. From 
this point of view, it may be urged that a student 
who is not required to take final examinations is 
deprived of an important opportunity for learning. 
Not infrequently students who have been “excused 
from examinations” in high school report that they 
experience a distinct handicap when they become 
college students. 

5. Examinations furnish effective motive. Although 
the written examination should not be defended merely 
for the reason that it furnishes an effective motive, it 
must be admitted that this motive makes a special 
appeal to many pupils. In so far as possible, the 
pupils should be motivated by the intrinsic values of 
the subject-matter. However, these values are fre 
quently remote from the life of the student, and it is 
necessary to resort to motives which make a more 
immediate appeal. This point of view is effectively 
set forth in the following quotation: “Something in 
addition to merely appealing to the future motives 
seems necessary at times to urge along the averag: 
reader, some means whereby his future means are 
made comparatively more immediate. Not merely 
does the examination stimulate the reader generally, 
but it also helps to determine his specific interest and 
behavior. If the child feels himself compelled to give 
an account of what comes within the field of his per 
ception, he will soon develop a habit of attending to 
that for which he will probably be held accountable. 
The examination, when properly applied, constantly 
reminds the reader that he is responsible for th: 
mastery of what is proposed for his learning.”’ *° 

6. Proper use of examinations. As we have just 
pointed out, examinations may fulfill a very important 
function in the education of students. 


Also they may 
be abused. 


In some schools final examinations ari 
used as a punishment. Students who attain a fixed 
average in their daily grades and who have not fallen 
below a minimum in their deportment are excused 
from final examinations. In such a case the examina 
tion is regarded both by teachers and students as 
undesirable or evil and naturally fails to fulfill its 
function. This practice of excusing some students 
from examinations is not a defensible one. The 
implication is that the examination is not an integral 
part of the school work, but merely a punishment or 
1 last resort measuring instrument. It is probably 
wiser to abolish final examinations than to follow the 
practice of excusing students upon the basis of high 
daily grades and satisfactory conduct. In considering 
the defense of the written examination it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the existence of such abuses of 
examinations should not be interpreted as criticisms 
of examinations, but rather of the teachers and other 
school officials who use them. 
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7. Examinations as objectives. Examinations have 
been criticised because they tend to become immediate 
educational objectives. This is not wholly undesirable. 
If the examination consists of appropriate questions 
a pupil who studies to pass the examination will be 


directing his energies to appropriate ends. It is only 
when the examinations tend to become exclusive 


objectives or consist of inappropriate questions that 
this criticism has much force. Furthermore, it should 
be recognized that this criticism also is not a criticism 
of examinations as such, but rather of the use that 
is made of them by teachers and other school officials. 

8. Effect of examinations upon health of students. 
While it is undoubtedly true that the preparation for 
examinations and the writing of them frequently make 
enormous drains on the energies of students, we have 
no carefully conducted investigation of the actual 
effect upon their health. To one who observes the 
enormous expenditures of time and energy which 
students devote to social and athletic activities, it is 
difficult to believe that examinations are in general 
more injurious to the health of students than many 
other activities in which they are permitted and even 
encouraged to engage. It is undoubtedly true that in 
the individual students examinations 
make a heavier drain upon their energies than they 
should be asked to bear. However, here again it 
should be realized that this criticism is not funda- 
mentally the criticism of examinations but rather of 
setting very long examinations or of placing extreme 
emphasis upon them by making the final “grade” 
depend wholly or very largely upon the examination 
“orade.”” 


case of some 


9. Time devoted to examinations a profitable invest- 
ment. After a teacher has instructed his students to 
the best of his ability some will have failed to learn; 
some will have learned certain details but neglected 
others; and a few may have mastered all of the assign- 
ment. It becomes necessary at some time for each 
teacher to check up the work of his students, in order 
to know which students need supplementary or 
remedial instruction. Only by thus ascertaining the 
extent to which his students have achieved can the 
teacher make his instruction fit the needs of his class. 
For these reasons the time which is devoted to the 
construction of an examination, giving it, and rating 
the papers should be considered a legitimate expendi- 
ture of the teacher's time; in fact, in some cases it 
is doubtless the most profitable of the time 
the instructor makes."’ In fact, 

very profitably do more than 
simply rate the examination papers. In the case of 
students receiving low marks, their answers may be 
studied in order to ascertain in what ways and why 
they have failed. Such information will frequently 
be exceedingly illuminating to the instructor. This 
argument applies more forcibly to examinations or 
“tests” given at intervals throughout the course than 
to final examinations, but even in the latter case the 
instructor will frequently receive many helpful sug- 
gestions for improving his teaching. 

(To be continued in the next issue) 


among 
expenditures which 


the instructor may 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 
“The Clanging Bells of Quito,” by Blair Niles 

(April Century), is a pleasing account of present-day 
life in Eeuador. In the same issue is a decidedly 
interesting account of “The Ku Klux Klan,” by Frank 
Tannenbaum, who says in closing that the Ku Klux 
Klan “helps to build up a mood of expectancy, a terror 
that something will happen, and a set of habits that 
demand cruelty for satisfaction. . It is gen- 
erating a habit of physical violence in the name of a 
sacred cause. It is taking a lot of young 
Americans and giving them habits which will for a 
long time unfit them for the ordinary give and take 
demanded by a democracy.” 

The March Nineteenth Century publishes Ardern 
Hulme Beaman’s “Lausanne and Its Lessons,” a study 
of the causes leading up to the conference as well as 
the conference itself. He argues, too, that “Through- 
out the discussions at Lausanne, the representatives 
of the Great Powers were profuse in expressions of 
the loftiest sentiment, but underlying them was too 
often the ugly foundation of materialism. . . . 
It is the general ignorance displayed by the Powers 
of changed conditions in the New East that has led 
to all the mistakes and disasters of the last few years.” 
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Broadening the Historical Background 


BY FRANCES MOREHOUSE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The general adoption of the twelfth year course in 
unified social science (“the problems of democracy’’ ) 
has brought the question of the practical values of 
the preceding history courses into sharp focus. It 
had been theoretically accepted for some time that 
these courses were to contribute to the training of 
citizens; but not until they became prerequisites for 
a year’s work demanding detinite outcomes in citizen 
training, were the trad.tions of high school history 
widely questioned. Now people are asking whether 
the two or three years of history which precede the 


problems-of-democracy course really contain the 
materials needed for that work. Judged by this 
standard much traditional material and still more 


traditional organization is bound to be eliminated, in 
the remaking of a course that shall be clearly germain 
to the problem-study of the final high school year. 

While teachers of the social studies were pondering 
this question the T'wenty-second Yearbook appeared, 
with its strong tendency to center attention upon the 
methods of curriculum-making. In view of the 
interest shown in that subject, it is worth while here 
to call attention to a factor of 
making of our history courses in the past; especially 
as that story indicates the direction of future changes. 
American history texts have always been much influ 
enced by the tradition, highly 
In our grandfathers’ day the history of 


importance in the 


English which is 
classical. 
civilization was mainly the story of Greece and Rome, 
varied by some slight pious tributes to the 


and acknowledgments of indebtedness to the Phoeni 


Hebrew S. 


cians. In the palmy days of Rawlinson this classical 
legend was broadened to include also the contributions 


of Mesopotamian and Egyptian civilizations. After 
the publication of the results of the excavations of 
Schliemann and Evans, the field was again enlarged 
to include Crete and the Aegean cities. A few of the 
better modern texts mention India, the Hittites, and 
the Arameans. But the story of civilization, in the 
most broadly-conceived of the present-day texts in 
early history, is still a story of a thread of light 
creeping westward from the 
brightly luminous in Greece and Rome, and passing 
thence westward to France, Germany and England 
and from them to America. 

In the field of modern history, the same tendency 
to emphasize those phases of world history which have 


becoming 
: 


Euphrates, 


impressed a past generation of English historians is 
apparent. 
inclusion, English writers naturally selected those 
which, because of their bearing on English life and 
interests, caught most easily the attention of their 
nation. American writers have quite as naturally 
copied this English and 
American interests are so often identical, and intel 
ligent opinion in the two countries so often united. 
The result has been the omission of whole fields of 
modern history which the events of the last few years 
prove to have a bearing upon our national life and 


problems. 


From all the mass of events pressing for 


tendency, especially as 


A beginning of the process of enlargement has, 
however, been made. In modern history there has 
been a growing recognition of the importance of the 
Near East, of the entrance of the Far East into world 
affairs, of the influence of commercial greed upon 
national policies, of the implications of imperialism, 
of the increasing importance of the New World 
nations in world politics. The writers of modern 
history textbooks have gone farthest, to the present 
time, in enlarging the horizons of history; neither 
the writers of earlier European nor of American 
history have seen their fields so widely. And in the 
emphatic attention given to this division of the his 
torical survey in our schools, there has been the good 
result that the bigger tradition has become so fixed 
that it can never again be reduced to its old, narrow 
limits. It needs still further enlarging, but this 
will probably come naturally in the near future. 

Few if any schools teach what might fairly be 
called American history, except in the restricted 
meaning of the term now prevalent abroad. The 
courses are almost invariably surveys of the develop 
ment of the United States, with but the most peep 
hole outlooks upon the neighboring states of Canada 
and Mexico, at points at which such a peep could not 
possibly be avoided. There seems never to have been 
an attempt to present to American children even a 
partial survey of the development of Latin and of 
British America, along with that of the United States. 
And yet the United States has these nations as her 
near neighbors, and important problems already low 
ering on the horizon of the future, clearly discernible 
to thoughtful folk, depend for their solution upon an 
understanding of these peoples and their ideas. 

The actual isolation of American life 
warrants a this 
retrospect. But it does not warrant the traditional 
upon details of incident in our early 
history, which entails the omission of important events 
of general New World import. The emphasis upon 
Western history, which has now found its way from 
college lectures into high school and grade texts, 
began the movement for the enlargement of the 
American history background. This background was 
formerly not national; its sectionalism 
extreme. The rewriting of Southern history may be 
taken as a type of present-day work which must 
inevitably find its way into the textbooks sooner or 
later. When the textbooks show fairly the develop 
ment of the whole of the United States, the next step 
toward a really American—that is, New World 
school history will have been taken. 

It appears, then, that a beginning, actual if some 
what faint and tentative, has already been made in 
the enlarging of the historical background furnished 
to high school students for their attack on the social 
science of the twelfth year. The war-time emphasis 
upon very modern history shows a tendency to right 
itself into a world-view again, and the staunch sup 
porters of ancient history find themselves not quite 


in the past 


certain degree of narrowness of 


emphasis 


even was 
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so overwhelmed by the secorners of “all that came 
before 1700” as they were a few months back. But 
meantime the ninth grade course in community civics 
has stolen the place of ancient history in many schools, 
and in the puss-in-the-corner game of placing three 
years’ work in two, something must either be left out 
or reduced in bulk. 

But at the time when the continuation of ancient 
history seems most in question, Fate vouchsafes it a 
host of strengthening. circumstances. Never did a 
supposedly obsolescent subject find more inopportune 
reinforcements in passing events. The whole human 
race seems to have taken with enthusiasm to the pick 
and shovel, and the world’s back yard yields daily a 
mass of fascinating new data on the beginnings of 
human progress. Its interpretation by sociologists 
and anthropologists makes this material of immediate 
use to teachers of modern problems. To relegate 
ancient history to the dustheap of discarded things 
just the time when it promises to glow more brightly 
than ever with the elements of interest and value, is 
manifestly neither the psychological nor the scientific 
thing to do. The study may fairly be combined with 
that of the medieval period, leaving a whole year to 
modern but it cannot reasonably be omitted 
altogether. 


times: 


No one knows just what to do, and in the universal 
confusion and uncertainty everyone is for once doing 
the most thing —experimenting with what 
looks most reasonable and sane in the light of our 
common problems. 


sensible 


There are theorists galore, many 
with a cue of followers, who think a sure solution lies 
in this or that method, this or that core, one sequence 
or another. The whole social science program is in 
a healthy condition of flux, with sufficient wise con 
servatism to protect students from too much experi 
mentation. 

An attempt to visualize the conditions of the not 
too distant future gives one result, whether one judges 
from present tendencies or from what has happened 
in the past. Whatever the exact content of future 
history courses —and they will never, it is to be hoped, 
be exactly the same for all types of schools in all 
parts of the country-—that content if it is to fit the 
needs of American and world citizens within the next 
few years, must be broader than it is now. The 
horizon of school children in 1930 should be broader 
than that of most adults in 1920; the school children 
of 1940 must see farther still, or, grown up, they can 
not meet the problems of their day. The participa 
tion of America in world affairs is becoming a more 
conscious participation day by day, and the historical 
background demanded for it grows accordingly. 
Three considerations of the most obvious sort point 
to this enlarging of the historical outlook for all 
citizens trained in the public schools. 

The fact that each year adds greatly to the mass 
of knowledge bearing on modern life and not even, in 
some instances, hinted at in school texts, means that 
those texts must 
nearly to 


needs be revised to conform more 
scholarship. The competition 
between texts becomes more keen each year; and while 
they must always be composed mainly of established 


modern 


facts which have passed beyond the testing period of 
controversy, they are being increasingly required to 
keep within shouting distance of sound but up-to-date 
scholarship. The better text-writers in America have 
done well in this regard; in general they are well in 
advance of their public, if they do lag behind their 
authorities. Recent attempts to censor the work of 
some of the best of the text-writers show that they 
are often more truthful than their own interests might 
dictate. It is therefore no adverse criticism of text- 
writers to say that their books are today inadequate, 
and without revision will shortly become seriously so. 
Historical discovery and interpretation have simply 
moved so fast lately that their incorporation into suit- 
able texts could not be kept up to the same rate. 

A second reason for the coming enlargement of the 
historical background is that the changing population 
is sure to demand it. When Americans were almost 
exclusively of British descent, the history of Central 
and Eastern Europe could be passed over with slight 
attention, or omitted altogether. ‘The great national 
heroes of the Czechs, the Russians or the Poles had 
no traditional significance for our population; the 
national institutions of those lands touched our own 
only as vague rumors of strange and outlandish 
doings. The inherited hatreds and prejudices, arts 
and enthusiasms and idealisms of the newer elements 
in our nation are finding increasing recognition both 
in current periodicals and in books; and it would be 
a foolish policy indeed, as well as an unfair one, to 
exclude from the nation’s schools those parts of the 
history of other than Western European peoples, 
which may furnish to America the material for 
national growth and betterment. The major part of 
our European history will not cease to be Western 
European, and mainly British; our institutions are, 
and always will be, British in origin; but as the 
consciously recognized Old World background grows 
wider in the hearts of our people, so its story must 
expand in the school texts. 

The third reason is familiar enough to the thought 
of educators. America is confronted today with the 
tremendous responsibility of world leadership. The 
wish of the nation will not postpone the moment or 
modify the duty of active participation in world 
politics. The schools must prepare the nation’s citi- 
zens for their task. If they do not they will deserve 
the criticism that will then be heaped upon them— 
criticism usually little enough deserved—for they will 
be responsible for the blunders an uninformed democ- 
racy is sure to make. The Far East and the Near 
East have become our neighbors; Latin America 
regards us jealously, knowing that we neither under- 
stand her traditions, nor accept her standards; and 
our relations to our obvious ally and friend, Great 
Britain, are marred by constant misunderstandings 
that spring from ignorance and inherited prejudice. 
For the sake of the world’s peace, the schools must 
stop teaching unimportant traditional details of his- 
tory, and teach those things which, being understood 
by a majority of our adult citizens, will insure 
toleration, appreciation, patience and tact in dealing 
with our neighbors. 
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There was never experimentation so varied, careful, 
and widespread in this country, with reference to the 
elements and organization of the curriculum, as is 
going on at present. There is a tendency to develop 
two types of history courses: those which select 
episodes having an obvious bearing on prominent 
problems of the present for intensive study, subor 
dinating history entirely to the interests of the day; 
and those which seek to give to young people a com 
prehensive view of past events, believing that a survey 
of man’s development is a better preparation for 
meeting life’s problems, than a selection from history 
which leaves unexplored lacunae between tlie high 
spots chosen for emphasis. Experiments in teaching 
history backward have never in the past found general 
favor. If the teaching of history as a science worthy 
a dignified place of its own in the curriculum, rather 
than as an adjunct to the study of modern problems, 
holds its own, we may look for some such changes as 
these within a few years: 

(1) The story of the development of the world’s 
civilization to the present time will be rewritten to 
show a world-wide origin of culture, and many lines 
of social evolution, rather than the old classical fuse 
line carrying the sacred fire from the Euphrates to us. 
Culture is not “a line of light,” but a world-wide glow 
that grows “more and more unto the perfect day.” 
American history did not begin with Columbus; it 
flourished in ancient times, and had its own culture 
as truly as did the Old World. ‘The dawn of modern 
times was not only a breathing of new life into old 
institutions, but a beginning of the integration, not 
yet complete, of formerly separate civilizations. The 
unifying of the world of men is perhaps the one most 
striking feature of modern life, rather than any 
essential change in the quality of civilization. It is 
the successive entrances of first one nation-actor and 
then another upon the stage set for the drama of the 
future, that makes the story of our past from the 
Renaissance onward. To build up that stage-setting, 
to place the characters for the scenes about to be 
enacted, will be the work of future texts in modern 
history. They will indicate no “star” performance, 
but one in which each nation has its own peculiar 
part to play, its particular contribution to make. 
Americans reading such books will feel a genuin 
respect for the best in many types of civilizations; 
they will recognize worth in many races, in every 
nation; and so furnished in mind may give to our 
nation a cosmopolitan point of view and unprejudiced 
judgment. 

(2) Although the titles of the books indicate 
“American” histories, the word is clearly used in the 
European sense, now grown familiar to us, which 
refers only to the United States. Few texts in 
American history contain any appreciable information 
on any New World nation outside the United States. 
With the realization of a closer union between the 
many American nations, shall we not have texts con 
ceived on a broader basis? In such texts the New 
World will appear a spacious garden, in which certain 
typical Old World cultures were planted some three 
hundred years ago. In this favorable environment 


the dominant ideas of those typical Europeans had 
an unprecedented chance to show what was in them. 
They were in the main unhampered by economic 
handicap or deadening tradition. Out of that trans 
planted growth have come the customs and attitudes 
of the French, English and Spanish ethnic groups in 
America, which cause friction today in Pan-American 
relations. It is important that American children 
know why the Spanish colonies revolted, even as it is 
important that they know why the English colonies 
revolted; and that they understand why Spanish 
American and British-American disagree on certain 
fundamental things, and must exercise patience and 
tact with each other touching those things. It is 
important that certain eras and problems in Canadian 
history be understood on this side of the line; to 
understand them means a clearer and surer friendship 
between the two English-American nations. Perhaps 
within a half century, they who trace the history of 
education may point with interest to the fact that in 
1923 it was considered more important, in many 
American schools, to teach the details of the Boston 
Tea-Party or the facts about the Aroostook War, than 
to teach why Mexico revolted from Spain or why 
Lord Durham went to Canada. 

One question comes inevitably: How is room to b 
made for all this enlargement of the survey of history, 
when our curriculum is full to bursting now with 
material long accepted as necessary ? 
is obvious: 


And the answer 
Room is made by the very process of 
enlargement, for as the perspective widens the details 
once thought important sink out of sight. Their 
place is taken by the enlarged general outlines of tly 
more comprehensive view. The gain in such a bigger 
view is so great, so necessary to the understanding of 
pressing problems, that the loss of once cherished 
minutiae will never be felt. Those minutiae will 
become the subject-matter of college courses, the 
concern of research scholars, the stuff of which con 
clusions are made. The conclusions only need trouble 
the students in our schools, for the business of public 
school courses in history is to teach history, not to 
make it. 

Whether in the reviewing of the slow evolution of 
human civilization as a whole, or in the review of 
United States history as a part of a greater revamping 
of that older civilization, the greater comprehension 
and applicability of a more broadly-conceived type of 
training in man’s significant past will be well worth 
the trouble of its remaking. The remaking may come 
within the next few years, or it may be delayed for 
many; but it can never come faster than the tumbling 
events of headlong world changes will bring the need 
for it. 


“The Sovict Government has severely crippled the 
Orthodox Russian Church, but it has not abolished 
religion. The vouth of the country has for 
nearly five years been under the direct influence of 
the governing atheists who have endeavored to teach 
them to scoff at religion,” says R. O. S. Urch in his 
“Bolshevism and Religion in Russia” (March 
Atlantic). 
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The New Civics: Its Evolution and Meaning 


BY HOWARD C. HILL, SCHOOL OF 


The teaching of civics in American schools may be 
regarded for the sake of clarity and convenience as 
falling into three main periods. The first of thes 
periods, designated in this article as the old civics, 
extended roughly to about 1890; the second—the 
period of transition—extended to about 1910; and 
the third—the new civics, with which is our present 


concern—is still in progress. It is unnecessary to 
state, perhaps, that the dates mentioned do not 


indicate sharp divisions between the three stages: the 
latter, of course, merge indistinguishably into one 
another. Since the new civics, its viewpoint, con 
tent, and purpose, can be rightly understood only 
when considered in the light of its evolution, a survey 
of the first two instruction is an 
essential preliminary step to an intelligent considera 
tion of the third. 


stages of civic 


One of the first schools to undertake the teaching 
of civics, or “civil government,” as it came to be 
ealled, was the English High School of Boston 
Here as early as 1828, according to Inglis,’ a course 
was given in the study of the Constitution of the 
United States. During the next few years similar 
courses introduced in various academies and 
high schools in other parts of the country. Decades 
elapsed, however, before the teaching of the subject 
became widespread or general. In fact, not until 
after the Civil War, so far as available evidence 
indicates, does the subject seem to have found a plac 
in the elementary schools and for many years its 


were 


progress there continued slow. As late as 1892, 
according to the report of the National Education 


Association Sub-Committee of Ten on History, Civic 
Government, and Political Economy, civil government 
was taught in only one-third of the high schools in 
the country and in but one-sixth of the elementary 
schools. 
Now what 
instruction? 


was the character of this early civic 
The answer to this question can best 
be found, perhaps, in the textbooks of the time for, 
as has often been pointed out, the American school 
from its origin has been primarily a reading school 
and the instruction given within it has been dominated 
from the beginning by the content and viewpoint of 
the books which have served as the chief educational 
tools for teachers and pupils. What then was the 
character of the texthooks and the methods of instruc 
tion in vogue during the period in which the old 
civies prevailed? 

One of the first texts intended for the elementary 
schools was Alden’s Citizen’s Manual, A Textbook on 
Government for Common Schools, written by the Rev 
Dr. Joseph Alden, the president of the State Normal 
School in Albany, N. Y. This little volume of one 
hundred and thirty-five pages is written in the form 
of a catechism. Of the twenty-nine chapters nine 
teen deal with the history, nature, framework, or 


EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF 


CHICAGO 


powers of the federal government. The other ten 
chapters are devoted to such topics as forms of 
government, treason, the English mode of govern 
ment, and international law. An Appendix contains 
the Constitution of the United States. The following 
excerpts from chapter seven (pp. 28-29) entitled 
“The Nature of the Constitution” show the style and 
quality of the book: 


1. How is the Constitution divided as to its 


form? 

It is divided into articles, sections, and para 
graphs. 

2. How many articles did the Constitution 
contain when it was adopted? 

Seven. 


3. How many have since been added as amend 
ments ? 
Thirteen. 


4. Are these amendments as much a part of 
the Constitution as the original articles? 
They are. 


5. Repeat the Preamble of the Constitution? 

“We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, and promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
\merica.” 

6. By whom was the Constitution ordained 
and established? 

By the people of the United States. 

7. By whom then can the Constitution be 
altered or established? 

By the people of the United States. 

8. When is an act said to be performed by the 
people of the United States? 

When it is performed by a majority of the 
people. 

9. Is the Constitution a league between the 
States? 

No; it is the fundamental law of a national 
vovernment for the people of the United States. 

10. Why may not a State withdraw or secede 
from the Union? 

Because the Constitution does not authorize it. 

11. Suppose Congress should make a law con 
trary to the Constitution, may not the people of 
a State declare it null and void? 

They have no right or power to do so. 

12. What would be the remedy in case Con 
cress should pass such a law? 

The Supreme Court would declare it null and 

void. 


While the author indicates in an indirect manner 
by including “Questions for Review” in various places 
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in the book that it was not his intention that the 
answers to the questions in the chapters should b 
memorized verbatim, the probability is that, owing 
to the methods in vogue in teaching religious cate 
chisms and to the tendency of teachers to follow a 
text closely, pupils were ordinarily expected to learn 
the answers word for word. 

Now how explain this little book? Its catechetical 
form and the memoriter method of instruction which 
it promoted were probably due to the influence of the 
prevailing religious education of the time —instruction 
in and by a catechism—and to the fact that its author 
was a clergyman.” Moreover, as Judd has shown 
in commenting on the volume, the date of publication 

1867—was most significant in determining its 
viewpoint and content. The period following the 
Civil War, as he states, was one of intense interest in 
the national government and the Constitution. What 
more natural, therefore, than the stressing of the fed 
eral machinery and the national organic law? Fur 
thermore, the period of the Civil War, as Fite has 
demonstrated, was a time of marked prosperity in the 
North. As the economic welfare of the people im 
proved there came demands for an enrichment of the 
curriculum which up to that time had been restricted 
in large part to the “three R’s.’ 
Judd points out, it was comparatively easy for a 
new subject to secure entrance into the schools. 
Finally, to cite Judd again, the lack of something 
better in the social sciences may be regarded as aid 
ing the introduction of civil government. At that 
time sociology was non-existent (Spencer's Study of 
Sociology was not published until 1873) while 
political economy was still in its infancy. Hence the 
way was relatively clear for the newcomer.* 

If Alden’s Citizen’s Manual may be regarded as 
tvpical of the character of civie instruction in the 
elementary schools, a book entitled Studies in Civil 
Government, written by a Mr. William A. Mowry, 
Ph. D., and copyrighted in 1887 may be taken as 
representative of that furnished in the secondary 
schools of the day. In his Preface (p. iii) the author. 
who for twenty vears served as Senior Principal of 
the English and Classical School in Providence, R. I.. 
says: 


In consequence, as 


“This book was not made to order, but has 
grown out of the personal experience of the 
author, who, for twenty-five consecutive vears, 
sent out annually a class of boys from an Eng 
lish high school course of study. Every member 
of each class completed a course in civil govern 
ment, including the memorizing and careful dis 
cussion of the Constitution of the United States.” 

Influenced, doubtless, by Martin’s Terthook on 
Civil Government (1875)* Mowry leads up to th 
Constitution and the federal government bv tracing 
their historical antecedents and by a brief study of 
local government (eleven pages). The scope of the 
book may be judged from the following chapter 
headings: “The Preamble.” “The Three Departments 
of Government,” “ The Legislative Denartment,” “The 
Senate.” “Provisions Relative to Both Houses of 
Coneress,”” “The Powers of Coneress,” “Restrictions 
upon the National Government,” “Restrictions upon 


the States,” “The Executive Department,” ‘The 
Judicial Department,” “Miscellaneous Provisions.” 

This extract, which follows the quoting of the 
Preamble of the national Constitution (p. 85), indi 
cates the formal character of its contents: 

This part of the Constitution is termed the 
“Preamble.” This term is sometimes applied to 
the enacting clause of a statute or law. In that 
case it declares the design or motive of the law, 
and is substantially the enacting clause; for 
instance, in Michigan, it may be: “The peopl 
of the State of Michigan enact,” or, in the case 
of Congress: “Be it enacted by the senate and 
house of representatives of the United States in 
congress assembled.” In Rhode Island the 
form observed is: “It is enacted by the general 
assembly as follows.” 

This preamble is a part of the Constitution 


itself, and not merely an enacting clause. It 
contains several important lessons for us_ to 
study. 


In the first place, it should be observed that 
the source of power is here perfectly authorita 
tive, being the people: “We, the people of the 
United States, do ordain and establish this Con 
stitution.” The language is explicit and per 

emptory: “ordain and establish.” It is definite 
in regard to the subject: “this Constitution.” 
It is broad, extensive, and distinct in its pur 
poses and ends,—‘‘justice,” 
“defence,” “welfare,” “liberty.” 

The preceding brief survey reveals the chief char 
acteristics of the old civics. The subject consisted 
largely of a study of the national Constitution, the 
federal government and its officers, their qualifications, 
duties and salaries, the whole being treated from an 
historical approach. At first, local and state agencies 
and institutions were largely neglected. When, later 
on, some treatment of them was included they wer 
revarded merely, or chiefly, as introductory to the 
study of the national government and the Constitution: 
and their mechanical rather than their functional 
aspects were emphasized. It is unnecessary to add 
that instruction of this sort was highly formal, ab 
stract, and to most bovs and girls tedious and uninter 


“tranquillity,” 


esting. In studv and recitation premium was placed 
on memory; little attention was given to reason or 
exposition: and practically nothing was done to link 
the work of the class-room with the realities and needs 
of the community. Emphasis in short was placed on 
knowledee rather than on behavior. 

The influences which apnear preceding and during 
the transitional period and which led to the gradual 
decline of the old civics and to the coming of the 
new will next be discussed. This period, it will bh 
recalled, extended roughly from 1890 to 1910. Amone 
the events which mav be reearded as ushering in this 
transition in a somewhat definite wavy and as exerting 
an important influence in the evolution of the new 
civics was the appearance in 1888 of James Brvyeo’s 
masterpiece. The American Commonwealth. This 
monumental work differed notably from preceding 
'reatises on American government. Mr. Brvcee. a 
keenly observant traveler and a gifted writer, instead 
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of confining himself to an arid, matter-of-fact analysis 
of federal and state governmental machinery, de- 
scribed in brilliant manner and with a wealth of 
concrete incident and anecdote, the actual processes 
and activities of American political institutions. In 
addition to a the national, state, and 
local governments, he included such obvious 
topics as political parties, lobbies, rings and bosses, 
public opinion, woman suffrage, railroads, universities, 
churches, Wall Street, and the negro. In this way 
he not only educated the American public to aspects 
of American life of which most people had been 
ignorant but he awakened textbook writers to an 
appreciation of the rich store house of material which 


discussion of 


less 


heretofore had been largely neglected in the prepara 
tion of manuals for school use. 

In addition to Bryce’s 
other 


great work there were, of 
which mark the 
and which contributed to the 
civics. At the University of 
Chicago, as Judd points out, John Dewey began to 


influential factors 
transitional peried 


coming of the 


course, 
new 


emphasize the psychological and educational value of 
the study of social institutions and the importance 
of the inclusion of the ethical principles which should 
govern human relationship.” At the same time such 
sociologists as Lester F. Ward, William T. Sumner, 
Albion W. Small, and George E. Vincent, by their 
teaching and writings, demonstrated the significance 
as agencies of social control of institutions other than 
governments, constitutions, and laws. It is impos 
sible, in fact, to gauge with any degree of accuracy 
the influence of books like Ward’s Sociology, Sum 
ner’s Folkways, and Small and Vincent’s Introduction 
to the Study of Society. 

But of greater significance in the bringing of the 
new civics than Bryce’s American Commonwealth, the 
teachings of John Dewey, and the writings of men 
like Ward, Small and Vincent, the 
changing character of the times.® All other influences 
are subordinate to this; indeed, it will hardly be an 
exaggeration to regard these other influences as but 
the results, the evidences, or the reflections, of the 
transformation which was taking place. 

When Alden’s Citizen’s Manual was written, there 
was, due to the slavery controversy and the Civil War, 
a keen and general interest in the federal government 
and in such abstract questions as state rights and 
national authority: 
tions can scarcely be considered as abstract. 


Sumner, was 


in fact, in those days these ques 
But 
with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox the prac 
tical value of the study of such matters was for the 
most part at an end. They lingered, it is true, as 
an aftermath of the war during the distressing days 
of reconstruction and for a time served as slogans 


for those politicians who had no more effective 
ammunition in their political arsenals. But with the 
eighties and nineties there came new and vexing 


problems which tended to crowd from the stage the 
old, worn-out issues of a bygone generation and as 
a result people in general the 
“waving of the bloody shirt.” 

These new questions, although complicated with 
secial and political factors, were largely economic 


grew weary of 


The Civil War ushered in an era 
of industrial integration. Commodore Vanderbilt's 
successful consolidation during the seventies of 
various eastern railway lines into the New York Cen- 
tral was followed in subsequent years by such exten- 
sive combinations as the Pennsylvania System, the 
Union Pacific, and the Great Northern. During the 
same years John D. Rockefeller and his associates 
were uniting the oil refineries of the country into the 
Standard Oil Company; while Andrew Carnegie, 
Henry Frick, and others were laying the foundations 
for the gigantic consolidation of the steel interests 
which was completed in 1901, the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

While great capitalistic combinations like these 
were in the process of formation, the hosts of labor 
were also drawing together. The year 1896 saw the 
organization of the somewhat sporadic Knights of 
Labor which, after an astonishing mushroom growth, 
disappeared as an influential factor in American life 
in the late eighties. In its stead there developed 
steadily and with growing power a more conservative 
organization, the American 
formed in 1881. 

The development of these great combinations was 
hastened by the growing antagonism between capital 
and labor, an antagonism which in turn was stimu- 
lated by the increased industrialism, the growth of 
urban population, the waxing tide of immigration, 
and the rapid disappearance of free land in the West. 
The chief manifestation of this antagonism was the 
outbreak of industrial warfare on a scale previously 


in character. 


Federation of Tabor. 


unknown in American history. The seventies wit- 
nessed the first great railroad strikes with their 
accompaniments of intimidation and vielence. Dur- 


ing the eighties, especially in Cleveland's first admin- 
istration, the strikes multiplied in number and extent 
and the attention of thoughtful men was turned as 
never before to the increasing gravitv of American 
industrial and social problems. Indications of this 
interest and study appear in such books as Henry 
George’s Progress and Povertu, John Hav'’s Bread 
Winners, and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

In addition to the problem of capital and labor, the 
seventies, eighties, and nineties brought to the fore- 
rround such complicated questions as the currency, 
the tariff, immigration, and transportation. Those 
vears were attended also by such developments as the 
Greenback movement. the Farmers’ Grange, the 
Populist agitation, and Bryanism. The attempts to 
regulate corporations, especially the railroads, cul- 
minated in the establishment in 1887 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and in the enactment in 1890 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. About the same time 
various states established state railroad commissions. 
It is not without sienificance, also. that in 1887 Con- 
eress should have seen fit to add to the executive 
machinery of the federal government the Department 
ef Agriculture, the first department organized pri- 
marily to serve the interests of the people as con- 
trasted with the older departments which were 
established in order to serve what may be considered 
the nerds of the government. 
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It was the appearance of questions and activities 
like these which came to engross the interest and 
attention of publicists, legislators, and leaders of 
public opinion during the eighties and nineties. It 
was problems like these, together with the other fac- 
tors which have been named, which slowly brought 
home to teachers and school administrators the inade 
quacy of the old civics to furnish training adapted to 
the needs and conditions of the times. 

The development of this interest is reflected in and 
was promoted by the attention given to the subject by 
educational and learned societies. Although there are 
exceptions and fluctuations, the recommendations of 
successive committees of the National Education 
Association, the American Historical Association, the 
National Municipal League, the American Political 
Science Association, the American Sociological 
Society, and the American Economic Association, 
which were appointed from time to time to consider 
the status of the social studies in the schools, reveal 
a growing realization of the need for an enlargement 
of the time devoted to such studies and for a change 
in their viewpoint, content, and emphasis. This is 
especially apparent in the notable reports of the 
Committee on Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association (1916), of the Committee on History 
and Education for Citizenship of the American His- 
torical Association (1921), and of the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (1922). While these reports 
differ widely in matters of detail, and to some extent, 
in viewpoint, they all reveal aspects of the new civics 
and in varying degrees reflect its spirit. 

Now what is the new civics? In the first place 
it may be said that the new civics starts with a con 
ception of citizenship fundamentally at variance with 
that which governed the old civics. Instead of look 
ing upon boys and girls as persons who are to become 
citizens in the future, the exponents of the new civies 
regard boys and girls as citizens now. In support of 
their view, they cite the fourteent) amendment of the 
Constitution: “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
are citizens of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside” (italics are mine). Instruction 
in citizenship then, they maintain, should provide for 
the present as well as for the future needs of children. 

In short, citizenship, as they point out, is not 
synonymous with suffrage. It is, rather, synonymous 
with membership. As a result, boys and girls, men 
and women, are citizens of any group to which they 
belong. It is proper, therefore, to speak of a citizen- 
ship of the home, of the club, of the team, and of the 
factory, as well as of a citizenship of the state. The 
study of civics, in fact, should embrace all social 
relations, and 
political. 

When viewed in this comprehensive wav the study 
of civics, instead of being, as some one has put it, a 
“cold storage affair’ —the laying up of knowledge in 
the mind as in a refrigerator on the expectation or 
possibility that it may prove useful after one reaches 
the age of twenty-one—instead of being a study like 
this, civics becomes practical, interesting, and signifi- 


economic sociological as well as 


cant. It becomes, in short, productive of 


citizenship. 


good 


Now if citizenship means membership it is essential, 
in order to appreciate fully the viewpoint of the new 
civics, that one apprehend what is involved and 
implied in the word. A _ simple illustration will 
clarify this matter. The hand is a member of the 
body. It receives life from the body; it contributes 
to the life of the body. If it is cut off, the hand dies 
and the body suffers. Membership, in brief, implies 
interdependence. Now what is true of the physical 
body is true, in large part, of the social body. The 
teacher depends on the pupils, the pupils depend on 
the teacher; the school depends on the home, the hom: 
depends on the school; the city depends on the coun 
try, the country depends on the city; the United 
States, regardless of what some Americans may think, 
depends on other nations, other nations depend on 
the United States. In fact, today as never before, 
no man liveth to himself alone; all are bound in the 
bundle of life together; the world is an economic 
whole. To teach boys and girls to be good citizens, 
then, is to teach them to be good members of the 
groups to which they belong; and to teach them to 
be good members of these groups is to teach them to 
do their full part in promoting the welfare of these 
groups. In short, the new civics affords training in 
citizenship, not merely for citizenship. 

This conception of the nature and function of the 
new civics is the controlling factor in determining its 
content and the methods of instruction best united 
to its inculeation. Naturally, such topics as the 
family, the school, the church, the local community 
and its problems, business and industry, as well as 
government and political parties, are included as fit 
subjects for study. Emphasis throughout is placed 
on human needs and problems, on the functions of 
the agencies which have been developed to meet these 
needs and problems rather than on the machinery of 
these agencies, and most important of all—on the 
obligation of cach person to do his part in solving 
these problems and in advancing in every way at his 
command the common welfare. A study of this sort 
of necessity then includes economic and sociological 
as well as political matters. 

Finally, instruction under the new civics is not 
restricted to the textbook. By most teachers the 
latter will, indeed, be looked upon as a useful and 
essential guide, but only as a guide. The real object 
of study is the community, which, it should be noted, 
is interpreted in a large way and not in a narrow, 
local sense. 

When properly erganized, a course in the new civics 
includes wide reading, field trips of various sorts, and 
a curriculum of activities which embraces the entire 
school and the community within its scope. It pro- 
vides for pupil participation in class-room manage 
ment, in assembly programs. in school government, 
and in community chores and enterprises of suitable 
character, not so much because of the intrinsic value 
of such activities as because they furnish valuable 
training in citizenship. It also includes a careful 
survey of some of our most important social, economic, 
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and political problems. By these methods—the study 
of a good text, the use of wide supplementary reading 
material, effective exercises, first-hand 
investigation of local enterprises and agencies, and 
suitable pupil activities—the advocates of the new 
civics endeavor to furnish information and training 
which will function in behavior, the goal of all true 
education in citizenship. 


class-room 


*Paper read before the Civics and Economics Section 
of the Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 9, 1922, 

* Principles of Secondary Education, p. 559. 

?The catechetical type of civics text appeared early and 


survived long. As late as i882 George Sherwood & Com- 
pany (Chicago) published a little volume of this type en- 
titled Civil Government of Illinois and of the United States. 
‘the author was Mr. Edwin C. Crawford, a member of the 
Chicago bar and formecly the principal of the Waukegan 
(ill.) High School, During the Worid War a number of 
catechisms on various subjects related to the struggle also 
appeared. 

S Chastch H. Judd, “The Teaching of Civics,” School 
Review (Sepiember, 1918), vol, xxvi, pp. 511-514. ‘This 
admirable article merits the examination of all who are 
interested in the teaching of the social studies, 

‘For the influence of this book, see Judd, loc, cit., pp. 
514-518, 

* Judd, loc, cit., pp. 519-520. 

* [bid. 


Recent High School ‘Texts in the Social Sciences 


BY BERTHA G. BUELL, MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI. 


Textbooks, no less than other books, are evidences 
of social development, but they reflect especially 
certain forces which shape the course of our educa 
tional institutions. Of the relative weight which the 
aims and ideals of individual teachers and thinkers, 
of educational and academic institutions, of great 
financial and economic interests, of publishers with 
an eye to profits,—of the proportional influence these 
factors have in the making of textbooks, this discus 
sion takes little account. It endeavors to set forth 
the evidence, not to consider its causes. 

Some criterion of judgment is desirable in classify 
ing the material. One that satisfies the demands of 
social evolution is that which James Harvey Robinson 
suggests for history; with two verbal changes it can 
be equally well applied to all the Social Sciences. 
Says Mr. Robinson: “The one thing they ought to do 
and have not yet effectively done, is to help us to 
understand ourselves and our fellows and the prob- 
lems and prospects of mankind.” That we are making 
progress toward this goal. is patent to anyone who 
surveys recent texts in Social Science and compares 
them with “civil governments” of twenty years ago. 
In content and point of view, in treatment of the 
material and in the mechanics of book-making there 
has been little less than a revolution. 

In 1907 there appeared in the book market a small, 
plain-looking volume whose author, with proper 
deference to the memory of John Wycliffe, may be 
called the Morning Star of the Civie Reformation. 
Surely it is no mean thing to set in motion forces 
that bid fair to vitalize the interpretation of Social 
Science for the children of America. This credit 
belongs properly to Arthur William Dunn, formerly 
of the Indianapolis public schools and for several 
years connected with the Federal Bureau of Fiduca 
tion. His little book, “The Community and the 
Citizen,’ was the first of its kind and is probably 
responsible for the phrase “Community Civies,” which 
now usually designates the “new civics.” The em- 
phasis on the study of the local community has led 
astray some later writers who deplored what they 
thought was the relegation of the national government 


to the background. On this point, Mr. Dunn, in the 
preface to a more recent text of Community Civics, 
says: ‘Local study,’ even though labeled ‘community 
civics,, may be, and often is, entirely lacking in 
vitalizing features. On the other hand, the vitalizing 
methods which should characterize community civics 
may be applied to the study of our ‘national com- 
munity’, and even of the embryonic ‘world community.’ 

and should be so applied in any ‘community civics’ 
that is worthy of a place in our schools in this critical 
period of national and world history. The real sig- 
nificance of the term ‘community civics’ is to be found 
in its application to an interpretation of the com- 
munity-character of national and international life 
equally with that of town or neighborhood.” And 
further, “The underlying, vitalizing features of com- 
munity civics may be summed up as: 

“1. The demonstration to the young citizen, by 
reference to his own observation and experience, of 
the meaning of his community life (local and na- 
tional), and of government in its relation to that life; 

“2. The cultivation of certain habits, ideals, and 
attitudes essential to effective participation in that life 
through government and otherwise.” 

Here, then, we have the key-note to the new civics. 
The old books presented the material from the logical, 
or scientific, point of view; the various parts of our 
government mechanism were precisely described, 
neatly labeled, nicely articulated one to another and 
carefully sealed in the enclosing cases of their 
respective, respected, and respectable constitutions. 
Surely many people today can hear the dry bones 
rattle as they walk by. But tiptoe, please, and 
do not disturb the dead. Scientific precision and 
logical relationships have an undoubted place of 
great importance in the study of Social Science, 
but that place is not in the presence of young 
boys and girls, alive, eager, self-confident, and 
inquiring. The new civics begins with their observa- 
tion and experience, their queries and their oppor- 
tunities for participation in community life. Ashley, 
in his “New Civics,” puts it briefly: “Once we were 
content to examine constitutions. Next, we added 
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an elaborate study of the organization of our govern- 
ments. Still later, we emphasized the activities of 
government as more important than constitutions and 
governmental machinery. Now, we stress citizenship, 
because the youthful citizen should know how society 
is organized and what he should do for society as 
well as what it does for him, as a citizen and a 
member of that society.” A few textbook titles sug 
gest this change of viewpoint: “American Citizenship,” 
“The Community and the Citizen,” “Citizenship in 
School and Out,” “Everyday Civics,” “Preparing for 
Citizenship,” ‘““We and Our Government,” etc. 

This emphasis on problems as they arise in the 
experience of the individual citizen leads inevitably to 
another characteristic of vitalized community study ; 
for the “real business of living’ refuses to be broken 
into separate fragments and ticketed with different 
labels. A fair and honest view sees life as a unit and 
has forced upon teachers and textbook writers the 
desirability of a generalized course in Social Science 
akin to the course in general biology now offered in 
many schools. Witness these titles: “American Eco 
nomic Life in Its Civic and Social Aspects,” ‘Prob 
lems of American Democracy, Political, Economic, 
and Social,” “Community Civics and Rural Life,’ 
“Community Life and Civic Problems,” “The Real 
Business of Living,’ “Social Science Pamphlets 
Essentials in Geography-History-Civics.” The old 
boundary lines are being destroyed; the problems of 
democracy are being recognized for what tlicy really 
are, common products of social, political, and economic 
factors. Perhaps there is not yet as much emphasis 
on the economic factor as it merits, but considerable 
shift has already been made. 

There is no time to mention all of the fascinating 
topics which this new generalized course offers for the 
investigation of boys and girls, but I cannot forbear 
calling attention to four which recur in book after 
book with increasing fullness: the value and import 
ance of beauty in civic life; immigration; the negro 
problem; conservation of natural resources. ‘They are 
indicative of the new America. 

A third change in content and point of view seen 
in the newer texts is the stress on the evolutionary 
aspect of life. In earlier books one occasionally found 
a historical background that accounted for the 
Declaration of Independence and the making of the 
Federal Constitution; but it gave the impression that 
with the installing of the new government, in 1789, 
all change and progress, save for a few classic excep 
tions, ceased, and the silence of perfection settled 
upon our institutions. This is still largely the case; 
our book-makers are intent upon rationalizing the 
world, or explaining why it is right as it is; and this 
seems especially true in regard to ideas and institu 
tions which we fondly call American. Happily, there 
is some breaking away from this static attitude toward 
one more dynamic and progressive. One writer even 
dares to speak of our “governmental experiment,” 
which is certainly a venturesome remark in the preface 
of a textbook. Perhaps it is because the author is a 


woman that she rushed in where others fear to tread. 
Yet others are joining in this scientific and sane, 


though possibly not yet wholly safe, belief that our 
institutions of today are but “phases of social evolu 
tion.”” How the youth of the land must rejoice to be 
assured that there is yet creative work for them to do! 

One slight straw of evidence that social evolution 
is being recognized lies in the preface of a text written 
jointly by a husband and wife: “Any work on civics 
which ignores the changed and special position of 
modern woman in the family, in industry, before the 
law, and in the intellectual life of the community is 

less than half a book.”’ 

When we turn our attention to the method of treat 
ment in the new texts we find changes corresponding 
to the new content and viewpoint. Frank acceptance 
of the fact of human evolution calls for evolutionary 
treatment on every page. It calls, too, for open- 
minded dealing with controversial topics. Here our 
books leave much to be desired; an author who devotes 
a chapter to the negro problem in America without 
mentioning lynching, or one who spends seven pages 
on Bolshevism in Russia without speaking of the 
foreign aid given to the counter-revolutionists, has not 
laid proper basis for a reasonable judgment on dis- 
putable questions. 


A Committee on Studies and ‘I'extbooks appointed 
in New York City to investigate the charges against 
certain history textbooks used in the public schools 
expressed in their recent report the opinion that “in 
the absence of very strong reasons to the contrary, 
the discussion of controversial topics should be 
avoided in elementary school textbooks.”” In regard 
to this opinion of the New York Committee this paper 
records a modest but firm dissent. If America is in 
danger today, it is because we have covered our heads 
and refused to look debatable issues squarely in the 
face; because there is a lack of ability to weigh 
evidence, an intolerance of new ideas, a smug self 
satisfaction, a craven fear of change. ‘There are too 
many men and women who have shirked the responsi 
bility of an honest investigation of controversial 
questions; upon the public schools rests the burden of 
training these people’s children in habits of fair 
minded inquiry and honest judgment. It is a task 
requiring patience, skill, and faith in humanity. Let 
us welcome every textbook that puts into our hands 
the necessary facts. To keep children from contro 
versial problems and then expect them to become 
fair-minded adults savors too much of learning to 
swim without going near the water. 

This necessity of investigation naturally involves a 
laboratory method of procedure. “If civics instruction 
is to be vital,” says Mr. Dunn, “the object of study 
must be, not the pages of the textbook, but the 
actical community of which the pupil is a member 
This departure from the old ways is obvious in most 
of the recent texts, which fairly bristle with questions 
to answer. Following this forward step has come 
the adoption of the project method in the teaching of 
civics, and the most modern, most vitalized texts add 
to their questions for investigation suggestions of 
“things to do.” “Something to do!” There is the 
challenge that quickens the blood of youth! The 
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pages of our truly socialized texts, written in graphic 
style, furnish abundance of necessary detail with 
which to clothe the dry civic bones in our pedagogic 
closet, and the children find themselves in the pres- 
ence, not of the traditional skeleton of government, 
but of an actual living reality, their own common life, 
replete with possibilities of fascinating experiment 
and creative endeavor. 

The dress bespeaks the manner of the man. What 
is to be said of the mechanics of our modern social 
science books? In this field, too, Mr. Dunn was one 
of the pioneers, doing for civics texts what Albert 
Bushnell Hart had already done for history. Mar- 
ginal topic-headings, well-selected lists of references 
for supplementary reading, including books, periodi- 
cals, documents, sample ballots, maps, graplis, charts, 
and other Social Science laboratory supplies,—these 
are taken for granted today as a necessary sign of 
modernity. ‘There has been a veritable revolution in 
pictures both as to number and character. No longer 
do we tolerate a stupid succession of state houses. 
Instead, our pages present offices and markets, parks 
and roads, good and bad, glimpses of civic beauty and 


civic ugliness, children neglected and cared for, 
prisons and playgrounds, courts and clinics and 


churches, pumpkin fields and bread lines; it is tempt 
ing but unnecessary to continue. 

And the binding of our new books? Not drab and 
uninviting as of old, though plain and serviceable, 
as befits a servant of the house. But even a kitchen 
dress may be stylish and a laboratory uniform attrac- 
tive, yet appropriate, to its workaday environment. 
And who shall say what may be the psychological 
effect of the gay blue garb in which Hill’s “Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems” appears? Who can 
guess what stirrings of affection and pride it may 
awaken in the heart of some soft-eyed, dark-skinned, 
beauty-loving urchin in the dull gray streets of 
Chicago? 

And so to conclude as we began: let us expect of 
our Social Science texts that they shall “help us to 
understand ourselves and our fellows and the problems 
and prospects of mankind.” 


REGENT REPRESENTATIVE TEXTS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 

(Prepared with special reference to junior and 
senior high school courses. November, 1922. 

Ames, E. W. & Eldred A. Community Civics. 
Maemillan. 1922. pp. 381. $1.32. Simple style, 
concrete and picturesque. Excellent pictures. Good 
historic background. Gives impression of an almost 
perfect government. ‘Too much emphasis on necessity 
and values of war. 

Ashley, R. L. ‘The New Civics: a textbook for 
secondary schools. Macmillan. 1921. pp. 407. $1.60. 
Adapted for use in connection with a course in Amer 
ican History. Discussion of social and economic 
aspects in relation with political. Emphasis on rela- 
tion of individual citizen to society. Variety of well 
selected pictures, maps and charts. Frank recognition 
of American shortcomings. An excellent book. 


Beard, C. A. & Beard, M. R. American Citizen- 
ship. Macmillan. 1920. pp. 330. $1.60. Organized 
on basis of human needs and means to their fulfill- 
ment. Open-minded treatment; liberal viewpoint. 
Stress on evolutionary nature of society. Recognition 
of interests of women citizens. A good usable text for 
grades 8-10. 

Bullock, C. J. The Elements of Economics. Sil- 
ver, Burdett. 1919. pp. 406. $1.36. A shortened 
and simplified treatise after the general plan of the 
author's introduction to the Study of Economics, long 
recognized as a standard text. ‘This volume belongs 
to the conservative type of textbooks and does not 
answer the purpose of a general course in Social 
Sciences for high schools. 

Burch, H. R. American Economic Life in Its Civic 
and Social Aspects. Macmillan. 1921. pp. 583. 
$1.72. 

Burch, H. R. & Patterson, S. H. American Social 
Problems: an introduction to the study of society. 
Macmillan. 1922. pp. 381. $1.20. 

Burch, H. R. & Patterson, 5S. H. Problems of 
American Democracy; Political, Economic and Social. 
Macmillan. 1922. pp. 601. $1.72. The last of 
these three admirable texts is designed for a general 
introductory course in Social Sciences for high schools. 
It offers social, economic and political material drawn 
in part from the first two. All are characterized by 
simple, interesting style, fair-minded treatment and 
forward-look. ‘The evolutionary aspect of society is 
stressed. 

Clarke, I. C. The Little Democracy: a textbook 
on Community Organization. Appleton. 1918. pp. 
253. $1.50. A brief study of community organiza- 
tion as seen through plans and actual experiments in 
various centers. Good for teachers and community 
leaders. No index. 

Dunn, A. W. The Community and the Citizen. 
Heath. 1907. pp. 266. $1.00. 

Dunn, A. W. Community Civics for City Schools. 


Heath. 1921. pp. 581. $1.48. 
Dunn, A. W. Community Civics and Rural Life. 
Heath. 1920. pp. 507. $1.48. “Teamwork through 


government for the achievement of common purpose” 
is the underlying idea of these progressive, open 
minded texts for Junior High. They introduce junior 
citizens to the actualities of life, economic, political, 
social. Frequent suggestions for immediate coépera- 
tion for social betterment. Admirable illustrations. 
Constant reference to easily available social labora 
tory supplies. Unexcelled. 

Dunn & Harris. Citizenship in School and Out. 
Heath. A course in Secial Sciences outlined for the 
six elementary grades. An excellent basis for begin 
ning work of this kind. 

Ellwood, C. A. Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems. Am. Bk. Co. 1919. pp. 416. $1.20. 
A brief exposition of sociological principles com- 
bined with a large amount of concrete material illus- 
trating their application in present-day life. Designed 
to precede or accompany a course in economics. Not 
too difficult for 12th grade. 
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Finch, C. E. Everyday Civics. Am. Bk. Co. 1921. 
pp. 826. $1.20. For Junior High. Laboratory 
method in civics, based on plan for coéperation in the 
government of the school. Excellent suggestions for 
investigation, discussion and action on part of junior 
citizens. Much material focused on World War. An 
impression savoring too much of completed perfection 
in the U. S. 

Garner, J. W. Government in the U. S.; National, 
State and Local. Am. Bk. Co. 1920. pp. 416. $1.00. 
A reliable, well-written text of the older type. Not 
usable below the 12th grade. 

Guitteau, W. B. Government and Politics in the 


U. S. Houghton. 1920. pp. 484. $1.88. Of the 
more formal type of text. Suitable for 11th-12th 
grades; helpful for any teacher. Fair-minded. Brief 


historical survey of the Union and _ its 
Valuable list of “laboratory supplies.” 

Guitteau, W. B. Preparing for Citizenship. 
Houghton. 1922. pp. 238. $1.25. Usable for 8th 
10th grades. Simple, readable style. Functional 
viewpoint emphasized. Abundant questions calling 
for reading and investigation; no suggestions for pupil 
activity in civic affairs. Our governments are perhaps 
too highly idealized; a lack of frankness as to exist 
ing evils. 

Hayes, Bridget. American Democracy, its History 
and Problems. Holt. 1921. $1.48. A unique sum 
mary of the development of democracy in this country 
and others. Recognizes that our government is a 
great experiment that is not yet finished. Good for 
supplementary reading and reference. Senior High. 

Hill, H. C. Community Life and Civic Problems. 
Ginn. 1922. pp. 528. $1.40. Junior High. Graphic 
style; many illustrations of unusual educational value. 
Social and economic as well as political material. 
Stresses relation of individual citizen to community 


divisions. 


problems. Rich in references to supplementary read 
ings. Questions and problems interspersed with sug 


gestions for immediate civic action. 
passed in effectiveness. 

Jenks, J. W. & Smith, R. D. We and Our Govern 
ment. Boni & Liveright. 1922. pp. 223. A brief 
statement of the every-day working principles of our 
government, combined with cver five hundred unique 
illustrations which furnish an unforgettable supple 
ment to the text. Not a textbook. Valuable for ref 
erence and class use by teacher. 

Kimball, Everett. 
U.S. Ginn. 1920. 

Kimball, Everett. 


A text unsur 


The National Government of the 
pp. 629. $3.60. 

State and Municipal Govern 
ment in the U. S. Ginn. 1922. pp. 581. $3.00. 
Scholarly treatment. Very readable. A valuable ref- 
erence work for teachers in high schools. Not suitable 
for pupils’ class use. 

Laughlin, J. L. The Elements of Political Econ 
omy. Am. Bk. Co. 1920. pp. 386. $1.40. One of 
the standard texts, revised and presented for use in 
the Senior High. A careful analysis of economic 
principles with considerable illustrative material and, 
at the end of each chapter, concrete problems for the 
student to solve. Rather difficult for high schools. 
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Leake, A. H. 


and Women. 


The Vocational Education of Girls 
Macmillan. 1918. pp. 430. $1.60. 
A clear-cut discussion of the problem of educating the 
girls who leave the elementary school for home-making 
or industrial pursuits. Helpful to teachers and others 
concerned with the education of all such. Excellent 
annotated bibliography. 

Looseleaf Current ‘Topics. The Institute for Pub 
lic Service, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 2c a week, 
$1.00 a year. Among all the material offered for use 
in study of current events this is selected for attention 
because it is so well systematized and arranged, pithy, 
clear-cut, inexpensive and adapted for notebook filing 
and expansion. 

MacClenahan, B. A. Organizing the Community ; 
a review of practical principles. Century Co. 1922. 
pp. 260. A presentation of principles and 
methods of organizing a community on a democratic 
basis. Concrete, definite, practical. 


pl.75. 


Invaluable to 
teachers and all community workers. 

Rugg, Rugg & Schweppe. The Social 
Pamphlets; Essentials in Geograplhy-History-Civies. 
Experimental edition of 7th-8th-9th grade lessons 
used in the Lincoln School, Teachers College, N. Y. 
Not intended for general commercial! distribution. 
An experiment in a generalized course that is worth 
knowing about. Address inquiries to Harold Rugg, 
The Lincoln School, 425 West 23rd St., New York. 

Towne, LE. T. 


science 


Social Problems. A study of pres 
ent-day social Macmillan. 1916. pp. 
106. $1.00. This might be called a text in applied 
Social Science. It deals not so much with general 
principles as with their application to the problems 
of living. A valuable reference work for Senior High 
Tufts, J. H. The Real Business of Living. Holt 
1918. pp. 476. $1.50. A survey of social, economic, 
and political principles involved in modern life. Ex 
cellent background. Concrete treatment 
Especially good for supplementary reading. 
Williamson, T. R. Problems in American Demox 
racy. Heath. 1922. pp. $1.60. 
sociology, government combined. Emphasis on prob 
Good 
Not as impartial as it appears 


conditions. 


historical 


567. Economics. 
lems rather than on mechanism of government. 
historical background. 


to be. Somewhat too difficult for bigh school students 





J. Ellis Barker lays the roots of the English Labor 
Party in the Middle Ages, owing its present shape 
and form to the British and foreign influences thiat 
have molded its policy and views. In an article on 
this subject which appears in the April North Amer 
ican, he says: “The principal aim of the Labor Party 
is not to benefit labor but to destroy capitalism and 
bring about the social revolution. It wishies 
to accompany a gigantic levy with vastly increased 
taxes on wealth and income with the object of taxing 
the capitalists out of existence. : The taxa 
a policy of deception and of gross 
immorality. . . . It is that for years 
the emissaries of Lenine and Trotsky have spent 
gigantic sums in England in the hope of bringing 
about a revolution on the Russian model.” 


tion policy is 


notorious 
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Z : a 
News of Associations 
HISTORY FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

The College Entrance Examination Board, at its 
meeting, held on April 21, adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resotvep: That the College Entrance Examination 
Board approve the Report on the Requirements in 
History by the Commission appointed to consider the 
feasibility of a revision of the definition of the 
requirements in History with the proviso that the 
separate examination in Civil Government be con- 
tinued during a period of at least two years. 

The Report mentioned in this resolution was pub- 
lished in Tue Hisrorican Ovrrtoox for February, 
1923. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
CONFERENCE 

It is proposed to hold the second annual Anglo 
American Conference of historians on Friday, July 6, 
1923, at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet 
Street, London, W. C., at 2.30 P. M. There will be 
a discussion on “The proposed bibliography of modern 
English opened by Professor Notestein. 
After tea there will be a further discussion on “Homes 
All over 
Those who intend to 
he present should communicate with the Secretary, 
Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
London, W. C. 1, from whom further particulars may 
he obtained. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES ASSOCIATION AT NEW YORK 
The Association of History Teachers of the Middle 

States and Maryland assembled this spring in New 

York at the Lincoln School on Teachers College for 

their annual meeting. The first session was on Fri 

day afternoon and the topic for discussion was 

“Standard Tests in History.”” Dean James F. Russell 

of Teachers College and Director Otis W. Caldwell 

of the Lincoln School extended to those gathered 
together a cordial word of greeting and welcome. To 

Miss Sarah A. Dynes of the State 

Normal! School at Trenton responded most graciously 

for the Association and the President, Professor J. 

Montgomery Gambrill, of Teachers College, opened 

the meeting. Papers were read by Miss Ruth F. 

Hardy, Head of the Department of History and 


history,” 


and migrations of historical manuscripts.” 
sea historians will be welcome. 


these greetings, 


Civies, Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn: 
Mr. Fayette F.. Moyer, Head of the Department of 
History and Civies, DeWitt Clinton High School, 


New York. and Mr. Farle Rueg, Research Worker. 
Lincoln School 


there 


Following these stimulating papers 
led by Professor Arthur T. 
Gates, Department of Psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The attendance was excellent, 
testifying to the interest felt by teachers of history 
in these new fields of inquiry and a number of new 
members took this occasion to affiliate with the Asso 


was a discussion 


ciation. 


In the brief interval between the afternoon session 
and the hour for the subscription dinner, members of 
the faculty of the Lincoln School conducted groups of 
visitors through the attractive new building. The 
dinner was served in the dining room of the school. 
and following it was the evening program. The 
President opened the session with a brief address in 
which he gave the keynote of the entire program. 
His subject was “The World Community,” and he 
spoke of what seems to the progressive student of 
history the supreme civic problem of the hour, that 
is, the recognition and the utilization of the fact that 
modern science has made of the entire world one 
community with like desires and like interests. Shall 
we, he asked, make use of this wonderful fact or be 
come its victim? Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, followed, and gave an address, 
on the topic of “Nationalism: a Major Factor in 
International Relations.” Professor Hayes’ theme 
and his brilliant attack proved both delightful and 
stimulating, often stirring his audience to enthusiastic 
applause; there is, however, no space here to enter 
into his discussion, which expanded still further the 
thought presented by Mr. Gambrill. The Saturday 
morning session continued the discussion from differ 
ent angles of this same general conception. The topic 
for the day, as phrased in the program, was “The 
Study of International Relations in History, Civics, 
and Geography.” Those who read papers were: 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Relations; Professor J. Russell Smith, 
Columbia University; and Miss Jessie C. Evans, Head 
of the Department of History and Civics, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. An animated dis- 
cussion followed, during which many _ interesting 
contributions were made, and in which the important 
fact was disclosed that teachers of the social sciences 
are awake to the grave responsibility which is theirs 
to bring about through proper channels a_ wiser 
attitude toward international affairs in the rising 
generation. 

The next feature of the program was the business 
meeting which was this year enlivened, first, by the 
discussion and unanimous adoption of an amended 
constitution. Perhaps, however, the climax in interest 
and animation of the entire very successful and wide 
awake meeting was found in the presentation and 
discussion of Resolutions, drawn up by Dr. James 
Sullivan, New York State Historian. These resolu 
tions dealt with the matter of the proposed censorship 
of history textbooks and teaching of history in the 
State of New York and elsewhere, and opposed most 
vigorously the intrusion of political agencies into a 
field that should be reserved for the impartial, trained 
student of history. The Resolutions were adopted 
unanimously amid much enthusiasm, and the secretary 
was directed to communicate them to other associa 
tions of history teachers. 

The new officers elected for the coming year werr 
as follows: Mr. Fayette FE. Moyer, DeWitt Clinton 
High School, President; Professor William FE. Lingel- 
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bach, University of Pennsylvania, Vice President; 
Miss Lena C. Van Bibber, Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, Maryland, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Miss Florence Stryker, Montclair Normal School, 
New Jersey; E. P. Smith, State Department of Edu 
cation, Albany, elective members of the Council. 

Before they parted the members and guests of the 
Association were entertained at luncheon in the dining 
room of the Lincoln School by Teachers College. 
The annual meeting thus came to an end after what 
was universally regarded as one of the most successful 
and stimulating conventions of the past few years. 
Its success was much enhanced by the fine service 
rendered by the local committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, as well as by the gracious hospitality of 
Teachers College and the Lincoln School. The Local 
Committee was as follows: Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Lincoln School; Professor Henry Johnson, Teachers 
College; Professor C. J. H. Hayes, Columbia Uni 
versity; Miss Ruth E. Hardy, Brooklyn. 

Resotutions Upon Textsook Criticism 

Recommended by the Council, the following Reso 
lutions with regard to Censorship of School History 
Textbooks were passed unanimously at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of History Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland, held May 5, 1923. 
at Teachers College, Columbia University : 

Whereas there has come to the attention of this 
Association and its members the existence of consid 
erable agitation in some of the newspaper press and 
elsewhere on the subject of the teaching of American 
history in the schools which has tended to reflect on 
the patriotism and intelligence of the teachers of 
history ; 

Wuereas this agitation has in many cases been 
largely carried on by persons little conversant with the 
fundamental sources of American history, who have 
garbled the wording and intention of certain history 
textbooks so as to make them appear unpatriotic; 

Wuereas this Association feels that the object of 
the teaching of history is to give a truthful picture of 
the past with due regard to the age of the pupils for 
whom the work is intended; that the truth should not 
be distorted for any purpose whatsoever and that 
both sides of a controversial question should be ade 
quately presented from an academic point of view so 
that students of history shall be trained in the habits 
of open-minded tolerance so as to prevent narrow 
minded bigotry and prejudice; 

Tuererore, Be Ir Resotven, that this Association 
go on record as deploring an agitation based on either 
ignorance or malice, or which has for its object the 
promotion of animosities between classes or nations; 
that this Association lend its influence to defeat the 
attempts made to get legislatures to write into the 
statutes the content of courses in history and the 
social sciences; that the proper place for determining 
such content is with the state and local authorities; 
and that we deplore the publicity that has been given 
this agitation as being both pernicious in its effect 
upon the training of our young American citizens and 
destructive of sound scholarship; 


Be Ir Furtruer Resotvep, that the secretary of 
this Association send copies of these resolutions to 
other associations of teachers of history and the social 
sciences requesting them to take similar action. 
Nores ON THE Discussion or STANDARD Tests 1N 

History 

Miss Ruth Hardy, Head of Department of History 
and Civies, Girls’ Commercial High School, Brooklyn: 

Probably no such thing as a standard test. Stand 
ards are doubtful. No test will measure standard 
teaching, standard minds or standard achievement. 
“New Types of Tests” a better expression. We can 
measure degree of response to varying types of 
stimuli. Main use of test, in opinion of speaker, is 
to obtain groups of students who react homogeneously 
in their history or civics work. We need to be able 
to test five types of achievement in history: 

1. Ability to read (history) understandingly. 

2. Possession of a good memory of an associative 
type. 

3. Ability to classify unassorted facts and put them 
under appropriate headings. 

t. Power to detect incorrect statements. 

5. Possession of certain emotional responses, i. e., 
good citizenship, moral values, etc. Last is most dif 
ficult to test. 

The “missing word” test, and the “right or wrong’”’ 
test are fairly satisfactory tests of reading ability. 

In a recent trial two-thirds of the students found 
it easier to write the conventional “paragraph about 
so and so” than to follow a “right or wrong”’ test. 
There was, however, almost no difference in about 
half the cases. 

The conventional “write a paragraph on” or “mak: 
a speech about” would probably test most of these five 
achievements if we could only devise a way of meas 
uring it. 

Mr. Fayette FE. Moyer, Head of Department of 
History and Civics, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York: 

Recently measured achievements in history by a 
new type of examination. Test was divided into two 
parts. First part consisted of 21 groups of 3 or 4 
statements, only one of which was true. Student was 
asked to go through these groups and check the true 
statement. 

The second part consisted of 82 statements. The 
pupils were told to judge for themselves and check 
the correct statements, one and one-half hours was 
the time allotted. The test showed up evéry weak 
pupil. In order to avoid possible objections every 
student who failed was given a further test of the 
conventional type. 

A variation of the right and wrong test is also given 
in the daily work. Pupils need certain facts for use in 
discussion during the recitation. How can the teacher 
be sure: 

1. That the pupils have the facts? 
2. That the pupils know how to use them? 

Duplicate slips of paper about 2 by 3 inches are 
distributed. On each the pupil writes his name and 
(for example) the numbers from 1 to 10. The teacher 
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then reads ten statements based on the lesson of the 
day or the immediately preceding lesson. In the order 
in which the statements are read the pupil puts 
opposite each number on the slips a check if the state- 
ment is true or a zero if it is false. One slip is passed 
up to the teacher, the other is retained. Effort is made 
to have the right and wrong statements about equal 
in the long run. Errors count double since pure 
chance would result in half the checks being right; 
thus a student with one error gets 8; with five errors 
his mark is zero. 

The chief value of this test is in the succeeding 
discussion; the student has already expressed an 
opinion on the subject and the discussion shows 
whether or not his opinion was well founded. 

The questions must be so worded that there is no 
doubt as to the rightness or wrongness. The correct 
answers to the questions should not be debatable in 
view of the facts. Students are trained in this way 
to take a critical attitude toward statements. But the 
right or wrong test and the true and false test tend to 
reduce the students’ opportunity for expressing them 
selves, a difficulty which should be guarded against. 

Mr. Farl Rugg, Research Worker, Lincoln School: 

In order properly to test it is fundamental to value 
aims and outcomes of our history teaching. 
values will condition our testing. 

As the result of a recent questionnaire, from which 
about fifty replies were received, the following aims 
of history and civics teaching were mentioned the 
number of times indicated: 


Aims and 


Mastery of groups of facts 18 
Citizenship 22 
Certain skills 14 
Improve mental powers 29 
Patriotism 17 
Broadening 28 
Appreciation of causal relationships 17 
Unclassified 31 


These uncertainties should be cleared up before we 
commence to do much testing. 

In the discussion Prefessor Gates, of Department 
of Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, pointed out that recent studies seemed to show 
that there was a strong correlation between a knowl- 
edge of facts and the ability to use these facts in the 
development of certain desirable skills. He further 
said that tests in history should be made by historians 
rather than by psychologists. 


STATE BRANCHES OF THE 
COUNCIL. 

Real progress is being made in perfecting the 
organization of teachers of history and the other social 
studies. The state associations, some of which had 
heen working long before the National Council was 
formed, are uniting with the national body in the 
interest of economy and efficiency. Where there are 
no state associations, steps are being taken to organize 
them. We cannot do our best work in isolation. On 
the other hand, the multiplication of machinery is 
time-consuming and expensive. 


NATIONAT. 


The close integration 
of all of our groups makes possible the most effective 
use of local stimulus and coéperation as well as a 


national interchange of information. Among other 
things, such an arrangement brings about a wide circu- 
lation of Tue Historica, Ovurttoox and thus advances 
two important desiderata: first, the securing of all 
useful information for its pages; and second, the dis 
tribution of this information to all progressive 
teachers. 

As an illustration of this movement to secure the 
advantages of both local and national coéperation, a 
constitution recently adopted in Pennsylvania is 
published below. Pennsylvania is a populous state 
broken up by mountain ranges into sections. In these 
sections, the teachers find it profitable to approach 
the solution of some of their local problems by close 
affiliation. For this reason the state association of 
teachers of social studies is encouraging sectional 
units. One of the principles of political science is that 
one country cannot safely copy the constitution of 
another, but that the study of what our neighbors are 
doing will generally give us useful suggestions. Other 
states may therefore be encouraged by the Pennsy] 
vania movement. 

It will be noted that the teachers of Pennsy] 
vania will secure for $3.00 full subscription to Tur 
HistoricaL Outioox for a year (costing alone $2.00), 
full membership in the state organization, participa- 
tion in the local conferences, and membership in the 
National Council. If they have access to Tur 
Hisroricat OutLook without subscribing, they secure 
the annual summary number for their files and full 
membership in the organizations for $1.50. In other 
words, the state organization has added fifty cents for 


its own needs to the regular dues of The National 
Council. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE WESTERN PENN 
SYLVANIA COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Article I 
NAME 
This organization shall be known as the Western 
Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies. 
Article II 
PURPOSES 

The Council shall seek to promote the 
acquaintance and coéperation of all who are engaged 
in the work of teaching the social studies in elemen- 
tary school, junior high school, senior high school, 
college, or university, and to foster activities of any 
sort that will increase the efficiency and value of such 
teaching. It will welcome as members all who are 
interested in this field, whether actively connected with 
class-room teaching or supervision or otherwise 
desirous of encouraging the progress of such work. 

Section 2. It shall be the aim of the Council to 
function as the Western Pennsylvania Branch of the 
State Council for the Social Studies and to coéperate 
in any possible way with the National Council. It 
shall also act as the Social Studies Section of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Association. 

Article ITT. 
OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Council shall consist 

of a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 


Section 1. 
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and two other persons, who shall constitute with the 
three officers named the Executive Committee of the 
Council. 
Section 2. The duties of the officers shall be those 
commonly pertaining to such positions. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall prepare programs for the various 
meetings and determine such other matters of policy 
as are not by this Constitution required to be con- 
sidered by the entire Council. 
Section 3. These officers shall be elected at the fall 
business meeting of the Council. Vacancies in these 
offices may be filled by the remaining members of the 
Executive Committee, such appointees to hold office 
until the time of the next legal election. 

Article IV 

MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Amy person in sympathy with the pur 
poses of the Councii shall be eligible to membership 
on payment of dues. 
Section 2. Persons paying dues of $3.00 per 
annum shall possess full membership in this Council 
and in the National Council for the Social Studies. 
In addition to such membership, they shall receive 
a year’s subscription to Tue Hisroricat OuTLook. 
Persons paying dues of $1.50 per annum shall be 
considered contributing members of both organiza 
tions, but shall receive only that number of Tu 
Historicat Ovrtook which is published as the Year 
book for the Council. Persons paying dues of $0.50 
per annum shall be considered local members only. 

Article V 

MEETINGS 
Section 1. The Executive Committee shall arrange 
for not less than four meetings during the school year. 
Two of these, to be called respectively the fall and 
spring business meetings, shall be held in connection 
with the semi-annual meetings of the Western Penn 
sylvania Education Association. The others shall be 
scheduled for a fall or winter month and a spring 
month at such dates and hours as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee. The content of the 
program for each meeting shall be determined by the 
committee in consultation with representatives of such 
other bodies as may desire the codperation of the 
Council. 
Section 2. All meetings shall be open to interested 
persons, whether members of the Council or not. But 
only members may vote on matters of business or at 
the election of officers. 

Article VI 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 1. This Constitution shall be presented to 
the History Section of the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Association at its spring meeting in 1923 
and, if then adopted, shall take effect at once. 
Section 2. Amendments may be adopted by major 
ity vote of the members present at the fall or spring 
business meeting of the Council, but in such case 
must have been presented to the Executive Committee 
in writing not less than one month before the date of 
such meeting and published by them in such manner 
as may seem most feasible for obtaining consideration 
from the members of the Council. Amendments may 
be presented from the floor at any meeting of the 


Council, but in such case shall not be finally voted 
upon until the next business meeting. 

Section 3. No provision in this Constitution shall 
so operate as to prevent the consideration by the 
Council of any matter on which the State Council or 
National Council may desire action at a specified time. 


Book Reviews 
EDITED BY PROF. J. M. GAMBRILL, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The History of California: the American Period. By 
Robert G. Clelland. The Maemillan Company, 
New York, 1923. 512 pp. $4.00. 

The narrative of the present volume blends with 
that of Professor Chapman (C. XIV, 115, March, 
1923). In the process of dovetailing each author 
keeps so closely to his chosen field that there is prac- 
tically no repetition. Yet five chapters of the earlier 
volume and ten of the present cover virtually the 
same field and give us two sides of the picture whose 
subject is Anglo-American expansion into the South- 
west. Chapman gave us something of the idyllic 
charm that marked the waning Spanish Mexican 
régime, as well as its more sordid and slothful phases. 
Clelland has depicted with ready facility the salient 
characteristics of the Anglo-American invasion, not 
forgetting contemporary British and Russian mani- 
festations of interest. 

The first chapters present the story of wilderness 
treck and of water transport, of daring trapper and 
of resourceful Yankee skipper. The story has been 
told many times, but Clelland has done it so graph 
ically and withal so usefully, that he gives the tale 
fresh charm and interpretation. These chapters. plus 
those devoted to early publicity campaiens—methods 
not unknown in later California—confirm his thesis 
that the first stages of occupation belone to that west 
ward movement, inevitable and irresistible, that tonned 
the Allechenies, forced the acquisition of Touisiana,. 
overspread Texas, and reached out for a footine on 
the distant Pacific. This movement would have 
brought about the acquisition of California, had no 
Mexican War occurred and had no controversy arisen 
over slaverv. The book minimizes, and rightlv so, the 
part plaved by diplomat or government executive and 
credits the pioneer element of the Mississipni Valley 
with the occupation of the Far Sonthwest. The mili 
tary phases of the process, therefore, resolve them 
selves into holiday jaunts, serving little more than to 
register official acceptance of the result. 

In respect of space and method of treatment the 
half century before statehoed fares better than the 
subsequent period. The author continues to handle 
his material with precision and due sense of pronor 
tion. He still has to treat of the Fortv-Niner and of 
his life as a prospector, and to set forth the era of 
the vigilante and of the filibuster, of personal politics 
and of sectional issues, of the overland mail and of 
the pony express. All these he presents measurably 
well and at the same time develons the more serious 
issues of preserving California for the Union, con 
structing a trans-continental railway to her chief port, 
stimulating her agricultural resources, stabilizing her 
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politics—granted it is even yet stable—and harmon 
izing her heterogenous population. The last-named 
object—not to mention others—is, of course, a remote 
prospect but whether he has spoken the definitive 
word on a given subject or not, the author brings the 
main part of his narrative to a close with 1880 and 
furnishes an accurate and stimulating survey of 
progress through the three decades that preceded 
that date. This was the period when the restless, 
energetic, and often lawless scion of the vehemently 
materialistic, but on the whole sure-footed, pioneer 
of Anglo-American stock had his first significant 
contact with the Oriental. If this encounter did not 
hold out great hopes for future international harmony, 
it did prefigure much that we associate with modern 
California and measure the gulf that separates the 
latter from the lethargic land described in the opening 
pages. 

Three brief chapters suffice for the summary of the 
modern state. That is all the author vouchsafes us 
now, but he holds out the prospect of more extensive 
future treatment. This land of seasonal excursion 
and of truculent politics; this picturesque refuge for 
the restless “sport,” the anxious invalid, the blatant 
“realtor,” and the “movie” magnate; this region of 
far-flung reform, materialistic culture and comfort, 
inspiring and plethoric summer sessions, 
receives only a suggestion of the treatment that we 
hope Dr. Clelland will later give us. He has written 
the present offering with the enthusiasm of a native 
son albeit merely one of long adoption, with marked 
charm of style, proportionate treatment, sane and 
suggestive interpretation, and lastly—but not overly 
stressed—with the spirit of critical scholarship. 

Isaac Jostin Cox. 


scenery 


Northwestern University. 


Book Notes 


The University High School, Part I of Studies in 
Secondary Education (University of Chicago Press, 
1923; 150 pages, $1.50 postpaid), contains three val- 
uable articles describing the curriculum and methods 
in history. Mr. H. C. Hill, Head of the Department 
of Social Science in the University High School, tells 
about the two-year sequence in history, and about the 
course in modern history, which embraces both Euro 
pean and American topics, while Mr. A. F. Barnard, 
of the same department, describes the course called 
“A Survey of Civilization.”” In his second article Mr. 
Hill describes the application to the social studies of 
the very interesting five-step method in use in the 
University High School. The larger part of the pro 
cedure described takes place as “assimilation” and is 
‘really supervised study. 

Much other material in this volume is of value in a 
suggestive way to the teacher of history and civics. 
Superintendent H. C. Morrison, of the University 
Schools, contributes an introductory article on “The 
Major Lines of Experimentation in the Laboratory 
Schools.” Mr. W. L. Beauchamp gives an account of 
an experimental study of technique in the mastery of 





subject-matter in elementary physical science, which 
is an admirable treatment of the comparative value of 
certain types of study. Mr. Ernest F. Hanes and 
Miss Martha J. McCoy describe the organization and 
technique of a teaching unit in English Classics, and 
Mr. E. R. Breslich gives an account of the develop- 
ment of a curriculum in correlated mathematics and a 
discussion of aims, values and results. 

Gamaliel Bradford has won a secure position among 
present-day biographers. His well-known method 
undertakes to picture the mind and character of the 
subject, rather to fill up a narrative of events that 
often spreads out to something like a history of the 
times. This is the method of Strachey, and Bradford 
was first in the field, as Mr. H. L. Mencken has 
pointed out. Bradford, however, is more of an im- 
pressionist than Strachey, and it is a question whether 
the American is always as searching as he seems, and 
whether he does not sometimes blur the portrait by 
talking about it rather than drawing it. Yet unde- 
niably he often does draw with sure sweep as well 
as with meticulous care, and almost always he does 
isolate his subject from the mass of confusing and 
possibly misleading detail characteristic of the con- 
ventional biography. Mr. Bradford’s American Por- 


traits, 1875-1900, presents Mark Twain, Henry 
Adams, Sidney Lanier, James MeNeill Whistler, 


James G. Blaine, Grover Cleveland, Henry James, 
Joseph Jefferson (Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 
1922; 249 pp.; $3.50). It inaugurates an ambitious 
constitute a National Portrait Gallery. 
Inevitably questions arise as to the choice of subjects 
for the period first selected, but Mr. Bradford fore- 
stalls criticism by recognizing the questions himself. 
Some of the work is inferior to his Union Portraits, 
but much of it is extremely shrewd and effective, for 
example the Henry Adams. The Mark Twain is 
treated with scant regard for conventional views and 
on the whole convincingly, though something is lack- 
ing of insight into the soul of the author of What Is 
Man? and the other posthumous work. The Cleveland 
and Blaine studies are also genuinely illuminating. 
Like so much of Mr. Bradford’s earlier work, the 
work is excellent reading for the teacher of history. 

Principles of Human Geography, by Ellsworth 
Huntingdon and Sumner W. Cushing, created a 
marked impression when it appeared in 1920. It was 
1 fresh and highly suggestive treatment of geography, 
and an outstanding example of the characteristic social- 
izing tendency in geography in recent years. Now 
appears a welcome new edition, bringing the material 
down to date, correcting errors of detail and incor- 
porating some changes suggested by critical reviewers, 
presenting an entirely re-written chapter on the effect 
of the earth’s form and motions (with a treatment of 
map projections), and revising maps and diagrams. 
\side from its place as a college textbook, this volume 
is of special value to the teacher in secondary or 
elementary schools who gives instruction in geography 
or history or the newer kind of civics. (John Wiley 
& Sons, New York; 430 pp.; $3.50.) 

In One Hundred Best Books, John C. Powys offers 


series to 
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personal and often pungent comment upon his own 
reading that contrasts pleasantly with the platitudes 
and banalities characteristic of most lists of “Best 
Books.” (American Library Service, New York, 1922; 
68 pp.; $1.25.) 

Mrs. Genevra Snedden’s Leif and Thorkel is an 
interesting and well told Norse story presented in 
charming format. (World Book Co., Yonkers, 1922; 
214 pp.; $1.00.) 

James Edward Le Rossignol’s What Is Socialism? 
is frankly controversial, aiming to demolish the case 
for socialism. It is a vigorous argument and incident- 
ally summarizes much useful information. (‘Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1921; 267 pp.) 

A revised edition of Professor F. J. Turner’s List 
of References on the History of the West has been 
published by the Harvard University Press. Mr. 
Frederick Merk appears in this edition as collaborator 
with the original author. There is no indication in 
the pamphlet as to the extent of revision. The em- 
phasis still is upon the early period of western history, 
less than one-sixth of the volume relates to the period 
after 1860. . 

Education in Africa, by Thomas Jesse Jones 
(Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York, 1922; pp. XXVIII, 
323), is the report of a study of West, South, and 
Equatorial Africa by the African Education Commis- 
sion, of which Dr. Jones is Chairman, under the aus- 
pices of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the foreign 
mission societies of North America and Europe. It 
is interesting to the teacher of the social studies on 
two counts. It is an account of educational conditions 
and it presents the educational side of the life of a 
large variety of primitive peoples. It shows to the 
student of sociology and of social progress many of 
the concrete difficulties which confront any effort to 
make the whole world safe for democracy. The stu- 
dent of American social conditions which are so shot 
through with racial problems,—particularly those 
connected with the adjustment of race questions in the 
South,—will find much to teach humility and patience 
in our efforts to deal with our difficulties. 

Epoear Dawson. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Mar. 31, to Apr. 28, 1923 


Listep By CuHaries A. Covutoms, Pu. D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Burrell, Charles E. A history of Prince Edward Co., Va.; 
from its formation in 1753 to the present. Richmond, 
Va.: Williams Pr, Co. 408 pp. 

Bushnell, David I., Jr. Villages of the Algonquin, Siouan 
and Caddoan tribes west of the Mississippi. Wash., 
D. C.: Govt. Pr. Office; Supt. of Docs. 211 pp. 

Eckenrode, H. J. Told in story; American history. Rich 
mond, Va.: Johnson Pub. Co. 

Lefferts, Walter. The settlement of Pennsylvania. Phila.: 
Franklin Pub. & Supply Co. 64 pp. 60c. 

McClernand, Gen. E. J. The Santiago Campaign. Wash., 
D. C.: U. S. Infantry Assn. 

Stark, Charles R. Groton, Connecticut, 1705-1905. Ston- 
ington, Conn.: Palmer Press. 444 pp. 

Thach, Charles C., Jr. The creation of the Presidency, 
1775-1789. Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 182 pp. $1.50. 

Van der Zee. The British in Iowa. Iowa City, Ia.: State 
Hist. Soc. 340 pp. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Chiera, Edward. Old Babylonian Contracts. Phila.: Uni 
versity Museum, 

Churchward, Albert. The signs and symbols of primordial 
man. N. Y.: Dutton. 501 pp. $10.00. 

Cumont, Franz V.M. After life in Roman Paganism. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 224 pp. $3.00. 

Mills, Dorothy. The book of the ancient world for younger 
readers [from the dawn of civilization to the coming 
of the Greeks]. N. Y.: Putnam. 218 pp. $1.90. 

Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. The glory of the Pharaohs. N. Y.: 
Putnam. 338 pp. $5.00. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Cave, Viscountess Estella. Memories of old Richmond; 
with some sidelights on English history. N. Y.: Apple 
ton. 326 pp. (1 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Church, R. W. The Oxford Movement; 12 years, 1833-1845 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 416 pp. $2.00. : 

Davies, Mary C. India in World polities. N. Y.: Huebsch 
135 pp. $1.25, 

Muir, Ramsay. A short history of the British Common 
wealth, In 2 vols. Vol. 2, The Modern Commonwealth, 
1763-1919. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co, 814 pp 
$6.00. 

Stone, Thora G. England under the Restoration, 1660-1688 
{a source-book]. N. Y.: Longmans, Green. 260 pp 
$3.50. 

Wood, George A. The discovery of Australia. N. Y.: Mac 
millan. 541 pp. $10.00. 

Woodward, William H. An outline history of the British 
Empire from 1500 to 1913. N. Y.: Macmillan. 241 pp 
50e, 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Golder, Frank A. Bering’s voyages; In 2 vols Vor. ko 
The log books and official reports of the First and 
Second Expeditions, 1725-1730 and 1733-1742, N. Y.: 
Am, Geographical Society. 371, 360 pp. (28 p. bibl.) 
Set, $8.00. 

Palm, Franklin C. The economic policies of Richelieu 
Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 202 pp. 

William II, ex-Emperor of Germany. Comparative history, 
1878-1914. N. Y.: McBride. 190 pp. $3.00. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Fayle, C. Ernst. Seaborne trade; from the opening of the 
submarine campaign to the appointment of the Shipping 
Controller; Vol. 2, of the history of the Great War, 
based on official documents [etc.]. N. Y.: Longmans, 
Green. 424 pp. $7.50. 

Fullbrook, Earl S. The Red Cross in Iowa. In 2 vols 
lowa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soc. 269, 269 pp. (47 p 
bibl.). $4.00 set. 

Hays, Arthur G. Enemy property in America. Albany, 
N. Y.: M. Bender. 396 pp. $6.00, 

William, former Crown Prince of Germany. My war ex 
periences. N. Y.: Appleton. 448 pp. $3.00. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

O'Leary, De Lacy. A short history of the Fatimid Khali 
fate. N. Y.: Dutton. 267 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Tabari, Ali. The book of religion and empire; a semi- 
official defense and exposition of Islam, written by 
order at the court and with the assistance of the Caliph 
Mutawakkil, A. D. 847-861. N. Y.: Longmans, Green 
174 pp. $3.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Brown University Library. A catalogue of the Napoleon 
collection given to Brown University [etc.] 
Providence, R. I.: Brown Univ. Library. 

Cressy, Edward. Discoveries and inventions of the 20th 
century. N. Y.: Dutton. 458 pp. $5.00. 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Summer Quarter, 1923 
First Term. June 18—July 25 Second Term, July 26—August 31 


In the foothills of the Rockies Ideal conditions for summe study 
and recreation Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine, Ophthal- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers 

Address Registrar for catalogue. 
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Degener, Herrmann A. L., compiler. Wer ist’s? N. Y.: 
Lemcke and Buechner. 1792 pp. $6.00. 

MacNair, Mary W., compiler. A list of American doctoral 
dissertations printed in 1921. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. 
Office, Library Branch. 252 pp. 35c. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Dilnot, Frank. Lloyd George, the man and his story. 

N. Y.: Scribner. 504 pp. $3.00. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Catt, Carrie C. and Shuler, N. R. Woman suffrage and 
emg the inner story of the suffrage movement. 
N. Y.: Scribner. 504 pp. $3.00. 

Dickinson, Thomas H. The United States and the League. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 151 pp. $2.00. 


Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


ComPitep By Leo F. Stock, Pu, D. 
MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL 

Teaching World History in the Elementary School, Wil- 
liam C. Bagley (Codperative School Bulletin, April). 

\ Survey of the Test Movement in History. Paul T. Kep- 
ner (Journal of Educational Research, April). 

Fundamental Tendencies in Modern Jurisprudence. 
Stammler (Michigan Law Review, April). 

The Teaching of Negro History. J. W. Bell (Journal of 
Negro History, April). 

The Latin-American Nations and the World: Pan Ameri- 
can Tendencies in South America. R. Ronza (Inter- 
America, April). 

The Status of Labor in Ancient Israel (concluded). 
Sulzberger (Jewish Quarterly Review, April). 

Recent Textbooks on the History of Greece and Rome. 
Norman H. Baynes (/listory, April). 

Tutankhamen and After. W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Con- 
temporary Review, April). 

Adult Education in Ancient Times. 
(Edinburgh Review, January). 


Rudolf 


Mayer 


Sir Philip Magnus 


The Place of the Middle Ages in the Teaching of History. 
T. F. Tout (History, April). 
The Caliphate and the Islamic Renaissance. 
(Edinburgh Review, January). 
The Ukraine. D. S. Mirsky (Quarterly Review, April). 
The Detention of Napoleon Buonaparte. H. Hale Bellot 
(Law Quarterly Review, April). 
The Dissolution of Greater Colombia. 
rera (/nter-America, April). 
The Operations of the Allies in the Caucasus, 1853-1855. 
W. E. D. Allen (Army Quarterly, April). 
The Origin of the Hispanic-American Peso. 
Subercaseaux (Jnter-America, April). 
When Germany Occupied France. Stephane Lauzanne 
(North American Review, May; National Review, 
April). Following the Franco-Prussian War. 
Despots as a Political Necessity in Latin America. C. 
Grand Pierre (Current History, May). 
Transfer of the Flag and the Declaration of London. 
Edwin M. Borchard (Columbia Law Review, April). 
The Intellectual Evolution of Costa Rica. Luis F. Gonzdlez 
(Inter-America, April). 
French Foreign Policy since 
(Quarterly Review, April). 
Delcassé. G. P. Gooch (Contemporary Review, April). 
The Early Work of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. A. Hammarskjéld (Harvard Law Review, 
April). 


Ameer Ali 


Gilberto Silva Her- 


Guillermo 


1789. H. W. C. Davis 





THE ACME TEACHERS AGENCY 
MAKES THE APPLICATIONS 


We constantly receive calls for History teachers from the 
best High and Preparatory Schools, Colleges, and Universities 
throughout the nation. 


Write for copy of Short Stories about Salaries, 





1131 HEALEY BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 











HISTORICAL 








Every Subscriber to the Historical Outlook 


should be a member of the National Council for the Social Studies. 
By joining the Council teachers come into touch with the workers 
in similar fields and aid each other. 


The Council is encouraging (1) occasional conferences; (2) local 
allied branches; (3) summer school meetings; (4) surveys of various 
kinds; (5) experiments in the field of the social studies. 


The results of the Council’s activities are published in THE 
OUTLOOK and 
subscribers of this journal.* But the personal relationship to the 
Council can be obtained only by formally joining and by partici- 
pating in its local and general meetings. 

SUBSCRIBERS TO THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK may 
become members of the Council by sending fifty cents either to the 


publishers or to the Secretary of the Council, Professor Edgar 
Dawson, 671 Park Avenue, New York City. 


thus become known to. the 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Caesar’s First Expedition to Britain. H. D. Warburg 
(English Historical Review, April). 

The Northmen in English History. Reginald Lennard 
(Quarterly Review, April). 

Some Aspects of the Royal Prerogative. Hugh R. Buch 
anan (Juridical Review, March). 

Inter Ripam et Mersham. E, B. Demarest (English His 
torical Review, April). Customs of the land between 
the Ribble and the Mersey. 

The Prerogative Writs in English Law. Edward Jenks 
(Yale Law Journal, April). 

The First Clerk of the Privy Council. E. R. Adair (Lax 
Quarterly Review, April). 

The Origin of the Cabinet Council. 
(English Historical Review, April). 

The Early History of the English Prize Court. E. 5. 
Roscoe (Edinburgh Review, January). 

The Ancient Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle. Rev. M. V. 
Ronan (/rish Ecclesiastical Record, April). 

Law and Order in a Mediaeval Town. Malcolm Letts 
(Law Quarterly Review, April). 

Monastic Life in England just before the Reformation. 
James M. Wilson (Contemporary Review, April). 
The Great Fire of London. E. Jeffries Davis (istory, 

April). 

The First Martyr of the “Popish Plot,’ William Staley 
J. G. Muddiman (Month, April). 

Canning, Wellington, and George the Fourth. H. W. V. 
Temperley (£nglish Historical Review, April). 

An Eighteenth Century Combination in Copper-Mining 
G. C. Allen (Economic Journal, March). 

Bolingbroke, I. Charles Whibley (Criterion, April). 

Victorian Memoirs and Memories. Lord Ernle (Quarterly 
Review, April). 

Local History: an Exeter Experiment. W. J. Harte 
(History, April). 

The Family History of Robert Owen. Arthur H. Esta 
brook (Indiana Mazagine of History, March). 

THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Higher Command in 1914. (Edinburgh Review, Janu 
ary). 

Haig and Foch. George Aston (Quarterly Review, April) 
A German Account of the British Offensive of August, 
1918. Gen. von Zwehl (Army Quarterly, April). 
Kut-Ul-Amarah. Maj.-Gen. J. C. Rimington (Arm, 

Quarterly, April). 

The British Campaign in the West, August-November, 1918, 
II. (Army Quarterly, April.) 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) -War Books. (Army 
Quarterly, April.) 

The American Peace Commission and the Punishinent of 
Crirmes Committed during the War. William Adams 
(Law Quarterly Review, April). 

THE UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Santa Barbara Mission. Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt 
(Grizzly Bear, May). 

Sir William Johnson: His Character and Public Services 
Charles A. Ingraham (Americana, April). 

The Beginnings of Education. Henry A. Tirrell 
(Americana, April). “Connecticut, the first State to 
institute common school.” 

Negro Biography. Paul W. L. Jones (Journal of Negro 
History, April). 

Indians of New York City and Vicinity. William R 
Blackie (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. State 
Historical Association, January). 

Politics in Louisiana in 1724. Henry P. Dart (Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, July, 1922.) 

George Croghan and the Development of Central New 
York, 1763-1800. A. T. Volwiler (Quarterly Journal 
of the N. Y. State Historical Association, January). 

The British College in the American Colonies. J. F. 

Kirkpatrick (School and Society, April 28). 

Our Colonial Heritage of Community Medicine. Elizabeth 
C. Tandy (Quarterly Journal of the N. Y. State His 
torical Association, January) 

The Education of the Fathers. Charles H. McCarthy 
(Columbia, May). 


Raymond Turne 


American History a la Mode. James M. Graham (Catholic 
World, May). 

Compromises of the Constitution. Randolph Harrison 
(American Law Review, March-April). 

The Proposal to Give to Congress the Power to Nullify the 
Constitution. Douglas W. Brown (American Law Re 
view, March-April). 

The Formation of the First State Constitutions, II (Con- 
stitutional Review, April). 

The Dartmouth College Case. Frank S. Perry (George- 
town Law Journal, March), 

Guardians of the Constitution. Lawrence T. Harris 
(American Law Review, March-April). 

First Newspapers of Southern Oregon and their Editors. 
George H. Himes (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical 
Society, March). 

Origin of Washington Geographic Names (continued). 
Edmond S. Meany (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
\pril). 

Ewing Young in the Fur Trade of the Far Southwest, 1822 
i834. Joseph J. Hill (Quarterly of the Oregon 
Historical Society, March). 

Newspapers of W ashington Territory (continued). 
Mdmond S. Meany (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
April). 

Karly Religious Activities. Charles H. Phillips (Quarterly 
Journal of the University of North Dakota, April). 
The Orphan Railroad and the Rams Horn Right of Way. 
C. H. Hanford (Washington Historical Quarterly, 

April). 

The Pioneer Farmer. John W. Scott (Quarterly Journal 
of the Unive rsity of North Dakota, April). 

Early Banking in North Dakota. Samuel Torgerson 
(Quarterly Journal of the Unive rsity of North Dakota, 
\pril). 

Tales of Early Settlers. J. H. Shepperd (Quarterly 
Journal of the University of North Dakota, April). 
Early Politics and Politicians of North Dakota. George B. 
Winship (Quarterly Journal of the University of North 

Dakota, April). 

The North Dakota Bar of the Pioneer Days. F. W. Ames 
(Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, 
April). 

The Pioneer Physician in North Dakota. James Grassick 
(Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, 
April). 

Personal Politics in Indiana, 1816 to 1840. Adam A. 
Leonard (Indiana Maqazine of History, March), 
Paul Cuffe. H. N. Sherwood (Journal of Negro History, 

April). 

Joseph Baldwin. J. B. Van Buskirk (Indiana Magazine of 
FHlistory, March). Pioneer of the normal-school idea in 
Indiana, and father of the Missouri normal school 
system. 

\ History of the Military Department of the State Uni 
versity of Towa. Alan C. Rockwood (Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics April). 

L.ineoln and Ohio. Daniel J. Ryan (Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, January). Introduction bv 
C. B. Galbreath. 

John B. Floyd and James Buchanan. P. G. Auchampaugh 
(Tyler's Quarterly, April). 

Famous Battles as a Confederate Private Saw Them 
Samuel F. Mays (Tyler’s Quarterly, April) 

The Size of the Confederate Army. Cornelius B. Hite 
(Current History, May). 

The True Storv of the Virginia and the Monitor (con 
cluded). William Tindall (Virginia Magazine of His 
tory and Biography, April). 

The Story of Arlington National Cemetery. Carson C 
Hathaway (Americana, April). 

\ Great Ambassador. Viscount Esher (Quarterly Review, 
April). Walter H. Page. 

Porto Rico under the Stars and Stripes: a Quarter Centurv 
of Progress. Sylvester Baxter (American Review of 
Reviews, May). 

Haiti and the United States. George W. Brown (Journal 
of Negro History, April). 
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AN IDEAL NOTEBOOK PLAN 





A satisfactory notebook scheme for history classes should 
possess the following features: 


(1) It must be elastic, based on the looseleaf principle to 
permit insertion of all kinds of materials and facts. 


(2) It should be varied, giving opportunity not only for class- 
room notes and reports on reading matter, but also for 
original maps and historical pictures. 


(3) It should contain frequent references to collateral reading 


as the basis of projects for the class and for individual 
students. 


(4) It ought at least to introduce the pupil to source material 


and present some problems of historical evidence and 
important documents. 


All of these features, as well as others will be found care- 
fully developed in the 


McKINLEY ILLUSTRATED TOPICS 
for Ancient, Medieval and Modern, and American History. 


A strong looseleaf cover and blank note paper form the 
basis of the system. ‘To these may be added as many of the 
Topics as the teacher deems necessary. Each topic contains 
(1) an outline of the subject; (2) references to textbooks, 
collateral reading and source books; (3) an outline map; (4) 
historical pictures; (5) a source extract relating to the topic. 





If you have not inspected these Topics 
write at once for free samples. 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1619 RANSTEAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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GLIMPSES INTO OUR NEW MAP CATALOG 


(Page 100) 


LEHMANN HISTORICAL PICTURES WITH ENGLISH TITLES 
Size 35x26 inches 

The Lehmann Historical Series consists of a comprehensive collection of beautiful 
color prints depicting the advance of civilization in Europe. While intended primarily for 
the History classroom where they greatly aid the teacher in getting the historical atmos 
phere, they can also be used for mural decorations. 

Decorations. When framed and hung in appropriate places in corridors and assembly 
rooms, they make an attractive appearance. Their very low price when compared with 
other wall pictures should commend them to those who desire high educational value in 
their decorations. 

Class Gifts. Students frequently use their class funds for a collection of these fine 
pictures for their school. In such cases we imprint a special label, for instance, “Gift of 
the Class of 1922,” and affix it to each picture. 

English Editions. Altho printed in Germany and in Austria, we have printed all text 
matter in English. This is an exclusive feature with us and we feel that it will be appre- 
ciated. 7 


| 














LH1 Egyptian Architecture 


You can get the rest of the story by sending for our new Map Catalog No. 3, 
wsing coupon below. 


Urge your principal, or superintendent, to place his map order before he leaves on 
his vacation. Orders placed in the fall are always subject to some delay in shipping. 
Orders placed in the spring and summer, before July 31st, can be filled in time to get goods 
for the September school opening. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY — Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


CUT HERE AND MAIL 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 5235-5257 Ravenswoop AvE., CHICAGO. HO. 6-23) 
Gentlemen :—Please send me your new Map Catalog, No. 3. 





NAME... POSITION 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 
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